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PREFACE 


There is great difference of opinion among teachers 
of English literature as to the advisability of using 
extracts from longer works of prose or poetry. One 
party stoutly maintains that a book should be read as 
a whole or not at ail, while another claims that the 
extract properly used can be made to act as an in¬ 
centive to the young reader, and lead him to desire 
further acquaintance with the book from which the 
passage is taken. 

In the heat of the conflict teachers are apt to forget 
that in the works of the best English essayists we have 
many examples of readings suitable for school use, each 
of which is complete in itself as well as of high literary 
value and real human interest. This little volume 
aims at supplying the teacher of English literature with 
material at once suitable for the middle-form pupil so 
far as subject-matter is concerned, and of permanent 
literary worth. Those essays have been selected which 
are on the whole not above the heads of the readers 
for whom this book is intended. Most of them are of 
a narrative character, while others are not o^Jy of 
human, but of historical interest, serving to bring 
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vividly before the mind of the reader the appearance, 
manners, and customs of English people of bygone 
generations. The editor feels that no apology is 
needed for the insertion in a book of ‘ English ’ essays 
of some of the charming papers from Washington 
Irving’s Sketch Book . They deal with English life, and 
that, too, in a spirit of kindliness and gentleness un¬ 
equalled in the works of our own writers of occasional 
papers. 

The lover of the English essayists will find most of 
the best papers—speaking from the adult point of view 
—omitted from this volume. The teacher who finds 
solace and inspiration in Stevenson’s j&s Triplex —to 
take only one example—is here spared the painful 
ordeal of trying to explain what it means to the young 
reader whose real life lies all before him. Yet the 
narrative * essay ’ may introduce the pupil to a depart¬ 
ment of literature which he or she is too apt to over¬ 
look in favour of fiction. If this is the result of the 
reading of this volume, the editor’s purpose has been 
achieved. 

The essay from Stevenson’s Virginibus Puerisque, 
with which the book concludes, is printed by permis¬ 
sion of Lloyd Osbourne, Esq., with the kind con¬ 
currence of Messrs. Chatto and Windus, the publishers 
of the volume. 


R. W. 
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SOME ENGLISH ESSAYS 


OF REVENGE 

FRANCIS BACON 

Revenge is a kind of wild justice, which the more a 
man’s nature runs to, the more ought law to weed it 
out. For as for the first wrong, it doth but offend the 
law ; but the revenge of that wrong putteth the law out 
of office. <• ^ 

Certainly in taking revenge a man is but even with 
his enemy; but in passing it over he is superior; for 
it is a prince’s part to pardon. And Solomon, I am 
sure, saith, ‘It is the glory of a man to pass by an 
offence.' That which is past is gone and irrevocable, 
and wise men have enough to do with things present 
and to come. Therefore they do but trifle with them¬ 
selves that labour in past matters. 

There is no man doth a wrong for the wrong's sake; 
but thereby to purchase himself profit, or pleasure, or 
honour, or the like. Therefore why should I be angry 
with a man for loving himself better than me? And 
if any man should do wrong merely out of ill-nature, 
why, yet it is but like the thorn or briar, which prick or 
scratch, because they can do no other. ^ 

The most tolerable sort of revenge is for those 
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wrongs which there is no law to remedy; but then let 
a man take heed the revenge be such as there is no law 
to punish; else a man’s enemy is still beforehand, and 
it is two for one. 

Some, when they take revenge, are desirous the 
party should know whence it cometh ; this is the more 
generous. For the delight seemeth to be not so much 
in doing the hurt as in making the party repent. But 
base and crafty cowards are like the arrow that flieth in 
the dark. 

Cosmus, Duke of Florence, had a desperate saying 
against perfidious or neglecting friends, as if those 
wrongs were unpardonable. ‘You shall read/ saith 
he, ‘that we are commanded to forgive our enemies; 
but you never read that we are commanded to forgive 
our friends.’ But yet the spirit of Job was in a better 
tune. ‘Shall we,’ saith he, ‘take good at God’s 
hands, and not be content to take evil also?* And 
so of friends in a proportion. 

This is certain, that a man that studieth revenge 
keeps his own wounds green, which otherwise would 
heal and do well. Public revenges are for the most 
part fortunate; as that for the death of Ceesar, for the 
death of Pertinax, for the death of Henry m. of 
France, and many more, but in private revenges it is 
not so, nay, rather vindictive persons live the life of 
witches, who, as they are mischievous, so end they 
unfortunate. 
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OF TRAVEL 

FRANCIS BACON 

Travel, in the younger sort, is a part of education; in 
the elder, a part of experience. 

He that travelleth into a country before he hath 
some entrance into the language, goeth to school, and 
not to travel. 

That young men travel under some tutor or grave 
servant, I allow well; so that he be such a one that 
hath the language and hath been in the country before, 
whereby he may be able to tell them what things are 
worthy to be seen in the country where they go, what 
acquaintances they are to seek, what exercises or dis¬ 
cipline the place yieldeth. For else young men shall 
go hooded, and look abroad little. 

It is a strange thing that in sea-voyages, where there 
is nothing to be seen but sky and sea, men should 
make diaries; but in land-travel, wherein so much is 
to be observed, for the most part they omit it, as if 
chance were fitter to be registered than observation. 
Let diaries therefore be brought in use. 

The things to be seen and observed are the courts 
of princes, especially when they give audience to 
ambassadors; the courts of justice, while they sit and 
hear causes; and so of consistories ecclesiastic; the 
churches and monasteries, with the monuments which 
are therein extant; the walls and fortifications of cities 
and towns, and so the havens and harbours; anti¬ 
quities and ruins; libraries, colleges, disputations, and 
lectures, where any are; shipping and navies; Houses 
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and gardens of state and pleasure near great cities; 
armories, arsenals, magazines, exchanges, burses, ware¬ 
houses, exercises of horsemanship, fencing, training of 
soldiers and the like; comedies, such whereunto the 
better sort of persons do resort; treasuries of jewels 
and robes, cabinets and rarities; and, to conclude, 
whatsoever is memorable in the places where they go : 
after all which the tutors or servants ought to make 
diligent inquiry. As for triumphs, masks, feasts, wed¬ 
dings, funerals, capital executions, and such shows, 
men need not so be put in mind of them; yet they 
are not to be neglected. 

If you will have a young man to put his travel into a 
little room, and in short time to gather much, this 
you must do: first, as was said, he must have some 
entrance into the language before he goeth. Then he 
must have such a servant or tutor as knoweth the 
country, as was likewise said. Let him carry with him 
also some card or book describing the country where 
he travelleth, which will be a good key to his inquiry. 
Let him keep also a diary. 

Let him not stay long in one city or town; more or 
less as the place deserveth, but not long. Nay, when 
he stayeth in one city or town, let him change his 
lodging from one end and part of the town to another, 
which is a great adamant of acquaintance. Let him 
sequester himself from the company of his countrymen, 
and diet in such places where there is good company 
of the nation where he travelleth. 

Let him, upon his removes from one place to 
another, procure recommendation to some person of 
quality residing in the place whither he removeth, 
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that he may use his favour in those things he desireth 
to see or know. Thus he may abridge his travel with 
much profit. 

As for the acquaintance which is to be sought in 
travel, that which is most of all profitable is ac¬ 
quaintance with the secretaries and employed men of 
ambassadors; for so in travelling in one country he 
shall suck the experience of many. Let him also see 
and visit eminent persons in all kinds which are of 
great name abroad, that he may be able to tell how the 
life agreeth with the fame. 

For quarrels, they are with care and discretion to be 
avoided. They are commonly for mistresses, healths, 
place, and words. And let a man beware how he 
keepeth company with choleric and quarrelsome 
persons, for they will engage him into their own 
quarrels. 

When a traveller returneth home, let him not leave 
the countries where he hath travelled altogether behind 
him, but maintain a correspondence by letters with 
those of his acquaintance which are of most worth. 
And let his travel appear rather in his discourse than 
in his apparel or gesture; and in his discourse let him 
be rather advised in his answers than forward to tell 
stories. And let it appear that he doth not change his 
country manners for those of foreign parts, but only 
prick in some flowers of that he hath learned abroad 
into the customs of his own country. 
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OF DELAYS 

FRANCIS BACON 

Fortune is like the market, where many times, if you 
can stay a little, the price will fall. And again, it is 
sometimes like Sibylla’s offer, which at first offereth the 
commodity*at:full, then consumeth part and part, and 
still hoideth up the price. For occasion, as it is in the 
common verse, turneth a bald noddle, after she hath 
presented her locks in front, and no hold taken, or at 
least turneth the handle of the bottle first to be 
received, and after the body, which is hard to clasp. 

There is surely no greater wisdom than well to time 
the beginnings and onsets of things. Dangers are no 
more light if they once seem light, and more dangers 
have deceived men than forced them. Nay, it were 
better to meet some dangers half-way, though they 
come nothing near, than to keep too long a watch 
upon their approaches, for if a man watch too long it is 
odds he will fall asleep. 

On the other side, to be deceived with too long 
shadows, as some have been when the moon was low 
and shone on their enemies’ back, and so to shoot off 
before the time; or to teach dangers to come on, by 
over-early buckling towards them, is another extreme. 

The ripeness or unripeness of the occasion, as we 
said, must ever be well weighed, and generally it is 
good to commit the beginnings of all great actions to 
Argus with his hundred eyes, and the ends to Briareus 
with his hundred hands, first to watch and then to 
speed. For the helmet of Pluto, which maketh the 
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politic man go invisible, is secrecy in the council and 
celerity in the execution. For when things are once 
come to the execution there is no secrecy comparable 
to celerity, like the motion of a bullet in the air, 
which flieth so swift as it outruns the eye. 


OF STUDIES 

FRANCIS BACON 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for 
ability. Their chief use for delight is in privateness 
and retiring; for ornament is in discourse, and for 
ability is in the judgment and disposition of business. 
For expert men can execute, and perhaps judge of 
particulars, one by one, but the general counsels and 
the plots and marshalling of affairs come best from 
those that are learned. 

To spend too much time in studies is sloth, to use 
them too much for ornament is affectation, to make 
judgment only by their rules is the humour of a scholar. 
They perfect Nature, and are perfected by experi¬ 
ence. For natural abilities are like natural plants, that 
need pruning by study; and studies themselves do give 
forth directions too much at large, except they be 
bounded in by experience. 

Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire 
them, and wise men use them, for they teach not their 
own use, but that is a wisdom without them, and above 
them won by observation. 

*. Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe 
VOL. i. 
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and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, 
but to weigh and consider. 

Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested—that is, 
some books are to be read only in parts, others to be 
read, but not curiously, and some few to be read 
wholly, and with diligence and attention. 

Some books also may be read by deputy, and extracts 
made of them by others, but that would be only in the 
less important arguments and the meaner sort of books, 
else distilled books are like common distilled waters, 
flashy things. 

Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, 
and writing an exact man. And therefore if a man 
write little he had need have a great memory; if he 
confer little he had need have a present wit, and if he 
read little he had need have much cunning to seem to 
know that he doth not. 

Histories make men wise, poets witty, the mathema¬ 
tics subtle, natural philosophy deep, moral grave, logic 
and rhetoric able to contend, ‘ Abeunt studia in mores.* 
Nay, there is no stond nor impediment in the wit but 
may be wrought out by fit studies, like as diseases of 
the body may have appropriate exercises. Bowling 
is good for the back, shooting for the lungs and breast, 
gentle walking for the stomach, riding for the head, 
and the like. 

So if a man’s wit be wandering, let him study the 
mathematics, for in demonstrations, if his wit be called 
away never so little, he must begin again; if his wit be 
not apt to distinguish or find differences, let him study 
the schoolmen, for they are cymini sectores; if.Jbe be 

VOL. i. * 
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not apt to beat over matters and to call up one thing 
to prove and illustrate another, let him study the 
lawyers’ cases, so every defect of the mind may have a 
special receipt. 


ALEXANDER SELKIRK 

RICHARD STEELE 

Under the title of this paper, I do not think it foreign 
to my design to speak of a man born in her Majesty’s 
dominions, and relate an adventure in his life so 
uncommon that it is doubtful whether the like has 
happened to any other of the human race. The 
person I speak of is Alexander Selkirk, whose name 
is familiar to men of curiosity from the fame of his 
having lived four years and four months alone in the 
island of Juan Fernandez. 

I had the pleasure frequently to converse with the 
man soon after his arrivalfin England, in the year 17x1. 
It was matter of great curiosity to hear him, as he is a 
man of good sense, give an account of the different 
revolutions in his own mind in that long solitude. 
When we consider how painful absence from company, 
for the space of but one evening, is to the generality 
of mankind, we may have a sense how painful this 
necessary and constant solitude was to a man bred a 
sailor, and ever accustomed to enjoy and suffer, eat, 
drink, and sleep, and perform all offices of life in 
fellowship and company. 

He was put ashore from a leaky vessel, with the 
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captain of which he had an irreconcilable difference j 
and he chose rather to take his fate in this place than 
in a crazy vessel under a disagreeable commander. 
His portion was a sea-chest, his wearing clothes and 
bedding, a firelock, a pound of gunpowder, a large 
quantity of bullets, a flint and steel, a few pounds of 
tobacco, a hatchet, a knife, a kettle, a Bible, and other 
books of devotion ; together with pieces that concerned 
navigation, and his mathematical instruments. 

Resentment against his officer, who had ill-used him, 
made him look forward on this change of life as the more 
eligible one, till the instant in which he saw the vessel 
put off; at which moment his heart yearned within him, 
and melted at the parting with his comrades and all 
human society at once. He had in provisions for 
the sustenance of life but the quantity of two meals. 
The island abounding only with wild goats, cats, and 
rats, he judged it most probable that he should find 
more immediate and easy relief by finding shell-fish on 
the shore than seeking game with his gun. 

He accordingly found great quantities of turtle, 
whose flesh is extremely delicious, and of which he 
frequently ate very plentifully on his first arrival, till 
it grew disagreeable to his stomach, except in jellies. 
The necessities of hunger and thirst were his greatest 
diversions from the reflections on his lonely condition. 

When those appetites were satisfied, the desire of 
society was as strong a call upon him, and he appeared 
to himself least necessitous when he wanted every¬ 
thing ; for the supports of his body were easily attained, 
but the eager longings for seeing again the face of man, 
during the interval of craving bodily appetites, were 
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hardly supportable. He grew dejected, languid, and 
melancholy, scarce able to refrain from doing himself 
violence, till by degrees, by the force of reason, and 
frequent reading the Scriptures and turning his thoughts 
upon the study of navigation, after the space of 
eighteen months he grew thoroughly reconciled to 
his condition. 

When he had made this conquest, the vigour of his 
health, disengagement from the world, a constant 
cheerful, serene sky, and a temperate air made his life 
one continual feast, and his being much more joyful 
than it had before been irksome. He now taking 
delight in everything, made the hut in which he lay, by 
ornaments which he cut down from a spacious woodon 
the side of which it was situated, the most delicious 
bower, fanned with continual breezes and gentle aspira¬ 
tions of wind, that made his repose after the chase 
equal to the most sensual pleasures. 

I forgot to observe that during the time of his dis¬ 
satisfaction monsters of the deep, which frequently lay 
on the shore, added to the terrors of his solitude—the 
dreadful howlings and voices seemed too terrible to be 
made for human ears; but upon the recovery of his 
temper he could with pleasure not only hear their 
voices, but approach the monsters themselves with 
great intrepidity. He speaks of sea-lions, whose jaws 
and tails were capable of seizing or breaking the limbs 
of a man if he approached them. 

But at that time his spirits and life were so high that 
he could act so regularly and unconcerned that, merely 
from being unruffled in himself, he killed them with the 
greatest ease imaginable; for observing that though 
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their jaws and tails were so terrible, yet the animals 
being mighty slow in working themselves round, he 
had nothing to do but place himself exactly opposite 
to their middle, and as close to them as possible, and 
he dispatched them with his hatchet at will. 

The precaution which he took against want in case 
of sickness was to lame kids when very young, so that 
they might recover their health, but never be capable 
of speed. These he had in great numbers about his 
hut; and as he was himself in full vigour, he could 
take at full speed the swiftest goat running up a pro¬ 
montory, and never failed of catching them but on a 
descent. 

His habitation was extremely pestered with rats, which 
gnawed his clothes and feet when sleeping. To defend 
himself against them, he fed and tamed numbers of 
young kittens, who lay about his bed and preserved 
him from the enemy. When his clothes were quite 
worn out, he dried and tacked together the skins of 
goats, with which he clothed himself, and was inured 
to pass through woods, bushes, and brambles with 
as much carelessness and precipitance as any other 
animal. It happened once to him that, running on 
the summit of a hill, he made a stretch to seize a goat, 
with which, under him, he fell down a precipice, and 
lay senseless for the space of three days, the length of 
which he measured by the moon’s growth since his last 
observation. 

This manner of life grew so exquisitely pleasant that 
he never had a moment heavy upon his hands; his 
nights were untroubled and his days joyous^from the 
practice of temperance and exercise. It was his 
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manner to use stated hours and places for exercises 
of devotion, which he performed aloud, in order to keep 
up the faculties of speech, and to utter himself with 
greater energy. 

When I first saw him, I thought, if I had not been 
let into his character and story, I could have discerned 
that he had been much separated from company, from 
his aspect and gestures; there was a strong but cheer¬ 
ful seriousness in his looks, and a certain disregard to 
the ordinary things about him, as if he had been sunk 
in thought. When the ship which brought him off the 
island came in, he received them with the greatest 
indifference with relation to the prospect of going off 
with them, but with great satisfaction in an opportunity 
to help and refresh them. 

The man frequently bewailed his return to the 
world, which could not, he said, with all its enjoy¬ 
ments, restore him to the tranquillity of his solitude. 
Though I had frequently conversed with him, after a 
few months' absence he met me in the street; and 
though he spoke to me, I could not recollect that I 
had seen him—familiar discourse in this town had 
taken off the loneliness of his aspect, and quite altered 
the air of his face. 

This plain man’s story is a memorable example that 
he is happiest who confines his wants to natural neces¬ 
sities, and he that goes further in his desires increases 
his wants in proportion to his acquisitions;, or, to use 
his own expression, * I am now worth eight hundred 
pounds, but shall never be so happy as when I was not 
worth a farthing. 1 
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S/R ROGER DE COVERLEY 

RICHARD STEELE 

The first of our society is a gentleman of Worcester¬ 
shire, of ancient descent, a Baronet, his name Sir 
Roger de Coverley. His great-grandfather was in¬ 
ventor of that famous country-dance which is called 
after him. 

All who know that shire are well acquainted with 
the parts and merits of Sir Roger. He is a gentleman 
that is very singular in his behaviour, but his singu¬ 
larities proceed from his good sense, and are contra¬ 
dictions to the manners of the world only as he thinks 
the world is in the wrong. 

However, this humour creates him no enemies, for 
he does nothing with sourness or obstinacy; and his 
being unconfined to modes and forms, makes him but 
the readier and more capable to please and oblige all 
who know him. When he is in town he lives in Soho 
Square. It is said he keeps himself a bachelor, by 
reason he was crossed in love by a perverse beautiful 
widow of the next county to him. 

Before this disappointment, Sir Roger was what you 
call a fine gentleman, had often supped with my Lord 
Rochester and Sir George Etherege, fought a duel upon 
his first coming to town, and kicked Bully Dawson in 
a public coffee-house, for calling him youngster. But, 
being ill-used by the above-ipentioned widow, he was 
very serious for a year and a half; and though, his 
temper being naturally jovial, he at last got over it, 
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he grew careless of himself and never dressed after 
wards. He continues to wear a coat and doublet of ■ 
the same cut that were in fashion at the time of his 
repulse, which, in his merry humours, he tells us, has 
been in and out twelve times since he first wore it. 

He is now in his fifty-sixth year, cheerful, gay, and 
hearty; keeps a good house both in town and country; 
a great lover of mankind ; but there is such a mirthful 
cast in his behaviour, that he is rather beloved than 
esteemed. His tenants grow rich, his servants look 
satisfied, all the young women profess love to him, and 
the young men are glad of his company; when he 
comes into a house, he calls the servants by their 
names, and talks all the way upstairs to a visit. I must 
not omit, that Sir Roger is a justice of the quorum; 
that he fills the chair at a quarter-sessions with great 
abilities, and«three months ago, gained universal ap¬ 
plause, by explaining a passage in the Game Act. 


‘ THE SPECTATOR' VISITS SIR ROGER 

JOSEPH ADDISON 

Having often received an invitation from my friend 
Sir Roger de Coverley to pass away a month with him 
in the country, I last week accompanied him thither, 
and am settled with him for some time at his country 
house, where I intend to form several of my ensuing 
speculations. 

Sir Roger, who is very well acquainted with my 
humour, lets me rise and go to bed when I please, 
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dine at his own table or in my chamber as I think fit, 
sit still and say nothing without bidding me be merry. 
When the gentlemen of the country come to see him, 
he only shows me at a distance : As I have been walk¬ 
ing in his fields I have observed them stealing a sight 
of me over an hedge, and have heard the knight desir¬ 
ing them not to let me see them, for that I hated to be 
stared at. 

I am the more at ease in Sir Roger’s family, because 
it consists of sober and staid persons ; for as the knight 
is the best master in the world, he seldom changes his 
servants; and as he is beloved by ill about him, his 
servants never care for leaving him; by this means his 
domestics are all in years, and grown old with their 
master. You would take his valet-de-chambre for his 
brother, his butler is gray-headed, his groom is one of 
the gravest men that I have ever seen, and his coach¬ 
man has the looks of a Privy-Counsellor. You see the 
goodness of the master even in the old house-dog, and 
in a gray pad that is kept in the stable with great care 
and tenderness out of regard to his past services, though 
he has been useless for several years. 

I could not but observe with a great deal of pleasure 
the joy that appeared in the countenances of these 
ancient domestics upon my friend’s arrival at his 
country-seat. Some of them could not refrain from 
tears at the sight of their old master; every one of 
them pressed forward to do something for him, and 
seemed discouraged if they were not employed. At 
the same time, the good old knight, with a mixture of 
the father and the master of the family, tempered the 
inquiries after his own affairs with several kind ques- 
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tions relating to themselves. This humanity and good 
nature engages everybody to him, so that when he is 
pleasant upon any of them, all his family are in good 
humour, and none so much as the person whom he 
diverts himself with : On the contrary, if he coughs, 
or betrays any infirmity of old age, it is easy for a 
stander-by to observe a secret concern in the looks of 
all his servants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the particular 
care of his butler, who is a very prudent man, and, 
as well as the rest of his fellow-servants, wonderfully 
desirous of pleasing me, because they have often heard 
their master talk of me as of his particular friend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is diverting 
himself in the woods or the fields, is a very venerable 
man who is ever with Sir Roger, and has lived at his 
house in the nature of a chaplain above thirty years. 
This gentleman is a person of good sense and some 
learning, of a very regular life and obliging conversa¬ 
tion. He heartily loves Sir Roger, and knows that he 
is very much in the old knight’s esteem, so that he lives 
in the family rather as a relation than a dependant. 

I have observed in several of my papers, that my 
friend Sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is some¬ 
thing of an humourist; and that his virtues, as well as 
imperfections, are as it were tinged by a certain extra¬ 
vagance, which makes them particularly his, and dis¬ 
tinguishes them from those of other men. This cast of 
mind, as it is generally very innocent in itself, so it 
renders his conversation highly agreeable, and more 
delightful than the same degree of sense and virtue 
would appear in their common and ordinary Colours. 
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As I was walking with him last night, he asked me 
how I liked the good man whom I have just now men¬ 
tioned? and without staying for my answer told me 
that he was afraid of being insulted with Latin and 
Greek at his own table; for which reason he desired a 
particular friend of his at the University to find him 
qut a clergyman rather of plain sense than much learn¬ 
ing, of a good aspect, a clear voice, a sociable temper, 
and, if possible, a man that understood a little of back¬ 
gammon. 

‘My friend/ says Sir Roger, ‘found me out this 
gentleman, who, besides the endowments required of 
him, is, they tell me, a good scholar, though he does 
not show it. I have given him the parsonage of the 
parish; and because I know his value have settled 
upon him a good annuity for life. If he outlives me, 
he shall find that he was higher in my esteem than 
perhaps he thinks he is. He has now been with me 
thirty years; and though he does not know I have 
taken notice of it, has never in all that time asked any¬ 
thing of me for himself, though he is every day solicit¬ 
ing me for something in behalf of one or other of my 
tenants his parishioners. There has not been a law¬ 
suit in the parish since he has lived among them : If 
any dispute arises they apply themselves to him for the 
decision; if they do not acquiesce in his judgment, 
which I think never happened above once or twice at 
most, they appeal to me. At his first settling with me, 
I made him a present of all the good sermons which 
have been printed in English, and only begged of him 
that every Sunday he would pronounce one of them in 
the pulpit. Accordingly, he has digested them into 
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such a series, that they follow one another naturally, 
and make a continued system of practical divinity/ 

As Sir Roger was going on in his story, the gentle¬ 
man we were talking of came up to us : and upon the 
knight’s asking him who preached to-morrow (for it 
was Saturday night) told us, the Bishop of St. Asaph 
in the morning, and Dr. South in the afternoon. He 
then showed us his list of preachers for the whole year, 
where I saw with a great deal of pleasure Archbishop 
Tillotson, Bishop Saunderson, Doctor Barrow, Doctor 
Calamy, with several living authors who have published 
discourses of practical divinity. 

I no sooner saw this venerable man in the pulpit, 
but I very much approved of my friend’s insisting upon 
the qualifications of a good aspect and a clear voice; 
for I was so charmed with the gracefulness of his figure 
and delivery, as well as with the discourses he pro¬ 
nounced, that I think I never passed any time more to 
my satisfaction. A sermon repeated after this manner, 
is like the composition of a poet in the mouth of a 
graceful actor. I could heartily wish that more of our 
country clergy would follow this example ; and instead 
of wasting their spirits in laborious compositions of 
their own, would endeavour after a handsome elocution 
and all those other talents'that are proper to enforce 
what has been penned by greater masters. This would 
not only be more easy to themselves but more edifying 
to the people. 
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SIR ROGER AT CHURCH 

JOSEPH ADDISON 

I am always very well pleased with a country Sunday; 
and think, if keeping holy the seventh day were only a 
human institution, it would be the best method that 
could have been thought of for the polishing and 
civilising of mankind. It is certain the country-people 
would soon degenerate into a kind of savages and 
barbarians, were there not such frequent returns of a 
stated time, in which the whole village meet together 
with their best faces, and in their cleanliest habits to 
converse with one another upon indifferent subjects, 
hear their duties explained to them, and join together 
in adoration of the Supreme Being. 

Sunday clears away the rust of the whole week, not 
only as it refreshes in their minds the notions of religion, 
but as it puts both the sexes upon appearing in their 
most agreeable forms, and exerting all such qualities as 
are apt to give them a figure in the eye of the village. 
A country-fellow distinguishes himself as much in the 
church-yard, as a citizen does upon the Change, the 
whole parish-politics being generally discussed in that 
place either after sermon or before the bell rings. 

My friend Sir Roger, being a good Churchman, has 
beautified the inside of his church with several texts of 
his own choosing. He has likewise given a handsome 
pulpit-cloth, and tailed in the Communion-table at his 
own expense. He has often told me, that at his coming 
to his estate he found his parishioners very irregular; 
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and that in order to make them kneel and join in the 
responses, he gave every one of them a hassock and a 
Common Prayer Book : and at the same time employed 
an itinerant singing-master, who goes about the country 
for that purpose, to instruct them rightly in the tunes 
of the Psalms ; upon which they now very much value 
themselves, and indeed out-do most of the country 
churches that I have ever heard. 

As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congregation, 
he keeps them in very good order, and will suffer 
nobody to sleep in it besides himself; for if by chance 
he has been surprised into a short nap at sermon, 
upon recovering out of it he stands up and looks about 
him, and if he sees anybody else nodding, either wakes 
them himself, or sends his servant to them. 

Several other of the old knight’s particularities break 
out upon these occasions: Sometimes he will be 
lengthening out a verse in the singing-psalms, half a 
minute after the rest of the congregation have done 
with it; sometimes, when he is pleased with the 
matter of his devotion, he pronounces Amen three or 
four times to the same prayer; and sometimes stands 
up when everybody else is upon their knees, to count 
the congregation, or see if any of his tenants are 
missing. 

I was yesterday very much surprised to hear my old 
friend, in the midst of the service, calling out to one 
John Matthews to mind what he was about, and not 
disturb the congregation. This John Matthews it 
seems is remarkable for being an idle fellow, and at 
that time was kicking his heels for his diversion. This 
authority of the knight, though exerted in that odd 
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manner which accompanies him in all circumstances 
of life, has a very good effect upon the parish, who are 
not polite enough to see anything ridiculous in his 
behaviour; besides that the general good sense and 
worthiness of his character makes his friends observe 
these little singularities as foils that rather set off than 
blemish his good qualities. 

As soon as the sermon is finished, nobody presumes 
to stir till Sir Roger is gone out of the church. The 
knight walks down from his seat in the chancel between 
a double row of his tenants, that stand bowing to him 
on each side; and every now and then inquires how 
such an one’s wife, or mother, or son, or father do, 
whom he docs not see at church ; which is understood 
as a secret reprimand to the person that is absent. 

The chaplain has often told me, that upon a catechis- 
ing-day, when Sir Roger has been pleased with a boy 
that answers well, he has ordered a Bible to be given 
him next day for his encouragement; and sometimes 
accompanies it with a flitch of bacon to his mother. 
Sir Roger has likewise added five pounds a year to the 
clerk’s place; and that he may encourage the young 
fellows to make themselves perfect in the church-service, 
has promised upon the death of the present incumbent, 
who is very old, to bestow it according to merit. 

The fair understanding 'between Sir Roger and his 
chaplain, and their mutual concurrence in doing good, 
is the more remarkable, because the very next village is 
famous for the differences and contentions that rise 
between the parson and the ’squire, who live in a 
perpetual state of war. The parson is always preaching 
at the ’squire, and the ’squire to be revenged on the 
VOL. I. 3 
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parson never comes to church. The ’squire has made 
all his tenants atheists and tithe stealers; while the 
parson instructs them every Sunday in the dignity of 
his order, and insinuates to them in almost every 
sermon that he is a better man than his patron. In 
short, matters are come to such an extremity, that the 
’squire has not said his prayers either in public or 
private this half-year; and that the parson threatens 
him, if he does not mend his manners, to pray for him 
in the face of the whole congregation. 

Feuds of this nature, though too frequent in the 
country, are very fatal to the ordinary people; who 
are so used to be dazzled with riches, that they pay as 
much deference to the understanding of a man of an 
estate, as of a man of learning; and are very hardly 
brought to regard any truth, how important soever it 
may be, that is preached to them, when they know 
there are several men of five hundred a year who do 
not believe it. 


SIR ROGER AT THE ASSIZES 

, JOSEPH ADDISON 

A man’s first care should be to avoid the reproaches of 
his own heart; his next, to escape the censures of the 
world: If the last interferes with the former, it ought 
to be entirely neglected; but otherwise, there cannot 
be a greater satisfaction to an honest mind, than to see 
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those approbations which it gives itself seconded by 
the applauses of the public : A man is more sure of his 
conduct, when the verdict which he passes upon his 
own behaviour is thus warranted and confirmed by the 
opinion of all that know him. 

My worthy friend Sir Roger is one of those who is not 
only at peace within himself, but beloved and esteemed 
by all about him. He receives a suitable tribute for 
his universal benevolence to mankind, in the returns of 
affection and good will, which are paid him by every one 
that lives within his neighbourhood. I lately met with 
two or three odd instances of that general respect which 
is shown to the good old knight. He would needs 
carry Will Wimble and myself with him to the county 
Assizes : As we were upon the road Will Wimble joined 
a couple of plain men who rid before us, and conversed 
with them for some time; during which my friend Sir 
Roger acquainted me with their characters. 

‘The first of them,’ says he, ‘that hath a spaniel by 
his side, is a yeoman of about an hundred pounds a 
year, an honest man: He is just within the Game-Act, 
and qualified to kill an hare or a pheasant: he knocks 
down a dinner with his gun twice or thrice a week; 
and by that means lives much cheaper than those who 
have not so good an estate as himself. He would be a 
good neighbour if he did not destroy so many partridges : 
in short, he is a very sensible man ; shoots flying; and 
has been several times foreman of the petty-jury. 

‘The other that rides along with him is Tom Touchy, 
a fellow famous for taking the law of everybody. There 
is not one in the town where he lives that he has not 
sued at a Quarter Sessions. The rogue had once the 
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impudence to go to law with the widow. His head is 
full of costs, damages, and ejectments : He plagued a 
couple of honest gentlemen so long for a trespass in 
breaking one of his hedges, till he was forced to sell 
the ground it enclosed to defray the charges of the 
prosecution. His father left him fourscore pounds a 
year; but he has cast and been cast so often, that he is 
not now worth thirty. I suppose he is going upon the 
old business of the willow-tree.' 

As Sir Roger was giving me this account of Tom 
Touchy, Will Wimble and his two companions stopped 
short till we came up to them. After having paid their 
respects to Sir Roger, Will told him that Mr. 'Pouchy 
and he must appeal to him upon a dispute that arose 
between them. Will, it seems, had been giving his 
fellow-traveller an account of his angling one day in 
such a hole; when Tom Touchy, instead of hearing 
out his story, told him that Mr. such an one, if he 
pleased, might take the law of him for fishing in that 
part of the river. My friend Sir Roger heard them 
both, upon a round trot; and after having paused some 
time told them, with the air of a man who would not 
give his judgment rashly, that much might be said on 
both sides. They were neither of them dissatisfied with 
the knight’s determination, because neither of them 
found himself in the wrong by it: upon which we made 
the best of our way to the Assizes. 

The Court was sat before Sir Roger came; but not¬ 
withstanding all the justices had taken their places upon 
the Bench, they made room for the old knight at the 
head of them; who for his reputation in the country 
took occasion to whisper in the judge’s ear, That he 
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was glad his lordship had met with so much good 
weather in his circuit. I was listening to the proceed¬ 
ing of the Ccurt with much attention, and infinitely 
pleased with that great appearance and solemnity 
which so properly accompanies such a public adminis¬ 
tration of our laws ; when, after about an hour’s sitting, 
I observed to my great surprise, in the midst of a trial, 
that my friend Sir Roger was getting up to speak. I 
was in some pain for him, till I found he had acquitted 
himself of two or three sentences, with a look of much 
business and great intrepidity. 

Upon his first rising the Court was hushed, and a 
general whisper ran among the country people that Sir 
Roger was up. The speech he made was so little to 
the purpose, that I shall not trouble my readers with 
an account of it; and I believe was not so much 
designed by the knight himself to inform the Court, as 
to give him a figure in my eye, and keep up his credit 
in the country. 

I was highly delighted, when the Court rose, to see 
the gentlemen of the country gathering about my old 
friend, and striving who should compliment him most; 
at the same time that the ordinary people gazed upon 
him at a distance, not a little admiring his courage, that 
was not afraid to speak to the judge. 

In our return home we met with a very odd accident; 
which I cannot forbear relating, because it shows how 
desirous all who know Sir Roger are of giving him 
marks of their esteem. When we were arrived upon 
the verge of his estate, we stopped at a little inn to rest 
ourselves and our horses. The man of the house had 
it seems been formerly a servant in the knightVfamily; 
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and to do honour to his old master, had some time 
since, unknown to Sir Roger, put him up in a sign-post 
before the door; so that ‘the Knight’s Head * had hung 
out upon the road about a week before he himself knew 
anything of the matter. 

As soon as Sir Roger was acquainted with it, finding 
that his servant’s indiscretion proceeded wholly from 
affection and good-will, he only told him that he had 
made him too high a compliment; and when the fellow 
seemed to think that could hardly be, added with a 
more decisive look, That it was too great an honour 
for any man under a duke; but told him at the same 
time, that it might be altered with a very few touches, 
and that he himself would be at. the charge of it. 
Accordingly they got a painter by the knight’s direc¬ 
tions to add a pair of whiskers to the face, and by a 
little aggravation to the features to change it into the 
Saracen’s Head. 

I should not have known this story had not the inn¬ 
keeper, upon Sir Roger’s alighting, told him in my 
hearing, that his honour’s head was brought back last 
night with the alterations that he had ordered to be 
made in it. Upon this my friend with his usual cheer¬ 
fulness related the particulars above-mentioned, and 
ordered the head to be brought into the room. I 
could not forbear discovering greater expressions of 
mirth than ordinary upon the appearance of this 
monstrous face, under which, notwithstanding it was 
made to frown and stare in a most extraordinary 
manner, I could still discover a distant resemblance 
of my old friend. Sir Roger, upon seeing me laugh, 
desired me to tell him truly if I thought it possible for 
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people to know him in that disguise. I at first kept 
my usual silence; but upon the knight’s conjuring me 
to tell him whether it was not still more like himself 
than a Saracen, I composed my countenance in the 
best manner I could, and replied, that much might be 
said on both sides. 

These several adventures, with the knight’s behaviour 
in them, gave me as pleasant a day as ever I met with 
in any of my travels. 


SIR ROGER AT THE HUNT 

JOSEPH ADDISON 

Sir Roger, being at present too old for fox-hunting, 
to keep himself in action, has disposed of his beagles 
and got a pack of stop-hounds. What these want in 
speed, he endeavours to make amends for by the deep¬ 
ness of their mouths and the variety of their notes, 
which are suited in such manner to each other, that the 
whole cry makes up a complete consort. He is so 
nice in this particular that a gentleman having made 
him a present of a very fine hound the other day, the 
knight returned it by the servant with a great many 
expressions of civility; but desired him to tell his 
master, that the dog he had sent was indeed a most 
excellent base, but that at present he only wanted a 
counter-tenor. Could I believe my friend had ever 
read Shakespear, I should certainly conclude, he had 
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taken the hint from Theseus in the Midsummer Nighfs 
Dream. 

•My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flow’d, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew. 

Crook-knee’d and dew-lapp’d like Thessalian Bulls, 

Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouths like bells, 

Each under each : a cry more tuneable 
Was never holla’d to, nor cheer’d with horn.’ 

Sir Roger is so keen at this sport, that he has been 
out almost every day since I came down; and upon 
the chaplain’s offering to lend me his easy pad, I was 
prevailed on yesterday morning to make one of the 
company. I was extremely pleased, as we rid along, 
to observe the general benevolence of all the neigh¬ 
bourhood towards my friend. The farmers’ sons 
thought themselves happy if they could open a gate 
for the good old knight as he passed by; which he 
generally requited with a nod or a smile, and a kind 
inquiry after their fathers and uncles. 

After we had rid about a mile from home, we came 
upon a large heath, and the sportsmen began to beat. 
They had done so for some time, when, as I was at a 
little distance from the rest of the company, I saw a 
hare pop out from a small furze-brake almost under 
my horse’s feet. I marked the way she toqk, which I 
endeavoured to make the company sensible of by ex¬ 
tending my arm; but to no purpose, till Sir Roger, 
who knows that none of my extraordinary motions are 
insignificant, rode up to me, and asked me if puss was 
gone that way ? Upon my answering yes, he immedi¬ 
ately called in the dogs, and put them upon the scent 
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As they were going off, I heard one of the country 
fellows muttering to his companion that ’twas a wonder 
they had not lost all their sport, for want of the silent 
gentleman’s crying ‘Stole away.’ 

This, with my aversion to leaping hedges, made me 
withdraw to a rising ground, from whence I could have 
the picture of the whole chase, without the fatigue of 
keeping in with the hounds. The hare immediately 
threw them above a mile behind her; but I was pleased 
to find that, instead of running straight forwards, or in 
hunter’s language, flying the country, as I was afraid 
she might have done, she wheeled about, and described 
a sort of circle round the hill where. I had taken my 
station, in such manner as gave me a very distinct view 
of the sport. 

I could see her first pass by, and the dogs some time 
afterwards unravelling the whole track she had made, 
and following her through all her doubles. I was at 
the same time delighted in observing that deference 
which the rest of the pack paid to each particular 
hound, according to the character he had acquired 
amongst them. If they were at fault, and an old hound 
of reputation opened but once, he was immediately 
followed by the whole cry; while a raw dog or one 
who was a noted liar might have yelped his heart out, 
without being taken notice of. 

The hare now, after having squatted two or three 
times, and been put up again as often, came still nearer 
to the place where she was at first started. The dogs 
pursued her, and these were followed by the jolly 
knight, who rode upon a white gelding, encompassed 
by his tenants and servants, and cheering his hounds 
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with all the gaiety of five-and-twenty. One of the 
sportsmen rode up to me, and told me that he was sure 
the chase was almost at an end, because the old dogs, 
which had hitherto lain behind, now headed the pack. 
The fellow was in the right. Our hare took a large 
field just under us, followed by the full crv in view. 

I must confess the brightness of the weather, the 
cheerfulness of everything around me, the chiding of 
the hounds, which was returned upon us in a double 
echo from two neighbouring hills, with the halloing of 
the sportsmen, and the sounding of the horn, lifted 
my spirits into a most lively pleasure, which I freely 
indulged because I was sure it was innocent. 

If I was under any concern, it was on the account ot 
the poor hare, that was now quite spent, and almost 
within the reach of her enemies; when the huntsman 
getting forward threw down his pole before the dogs. 
They were now within eight yards of that game which 
they had been pursuing for almost as many hours; yet 
on the signal before-mentioned they all made a sudden 
stand, and though they continued opening as much as 
before, durst not once attempt to pass beyond the pole. 
At the same time Sir Roger rode forward, and alighting 
took up the hare in his arms; which he soon delivered 
up to one of his servants with an order, if she could be 
kept alive, to let her go in his great orchard; where it 
seems he has several of these prisoners of war, who live 
together in a very comfortable captivity. I was highly 
pleased to see the discipline of the pack, and the good¬ 
nature of the knight, who could not find in his heart 
to murther a creature that had given him so much 
diversion. 



The Co veiiley Hunt. 
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SIR ROGER IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

JOSEPH ADDISON 

My friend Sir Roger de Coverley told me the other 
night that he had been reading my paper upon West- 
minster Abbey, in which, says he, there are a great 
many ingenious fancies. He told me at the same time, 
that he observed I had promised another paper upon 
the tombs, and that he should be glad to go and see 
them with me, not having visited them since he had 
read history. I could not at first imagine how this 
came into the knight’s head, till I recollected that he 
had been very busy all last summer upon Baker’s 
Chronicle, which he has quoted several times in his 
disputes with Sir Andrew Freeport since his last coming 
to town. Accordingly I promised to call upon him the 
next morning, that we might go together to the Abbey. 

I found the knight under his butler’s hands, who 
always shaves him. He was no sooner dressed, than 
he called for a glass of the widow Trueby’s water, 
which he told me he always drank before he went 
abroad. He recommended me to a dram of it at the 
same time, with so much heartiness, that I could not 
forbear drinking it. As soon as I had got it down, 
I found it very unpalatable; upon which the knight, 
observing that I had made several wry faces, told me 
that he knew I should not like it at first, but that it 
was the best thing in the world for several complaints. 

I could have wished indeed that he had acquainted 
me with the virtues of it sooner ; but it was too late to 
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complain, and I knew what he had done was out of 
good-will. Sir Roger told me further, that he looked 
upon it to be very good for a man whilst he staid in 
town, to keep off infection, and that he got together a 
quantity of it upon the first news of the sickness being 
at Dantzic: when of a sudden turning short to one of 
his servants, who stood behind him, he bid him call 
a hackney-coach, and take care it was an elderly man 
that drove it. 

He then resumed his discourse upon Mrs. Trueby’s 
water, telling me that the widow Trueby was one who 
did more good than all the doctors and apothecaries in 
the county: that she distilled every poppy that grew 
within five miles of her; that she distributed the water 
gratis among all sorts of people; to which the knight 
added that she had a very great jointure, and that the 
whole country would fain have it a match between him 
and her; ‘and truly/ says Sir Roger, ‘if I had not 
been engaged, perhaps I could not have done better.’ 

His discourse was broken off by his man’s telling 
him he had called a coach. Upon our going to it, 
after having cast his eye upon the wheels, he asked the 
coachman if his axletree was good; upon the fellow’s 
telling him he would warrant it, the knight turned to 
me, told me he looked like an honest man, and went 
in without further ceremony. 

We had not gone far, when Sir Roger, popping out 
his head, called the coachman down from his box, and 
upon his presenting himself at the window, asked him 
if he smoked; as I was considering what this would 
end in, he bid him stop by the way at any good 
tobacconist’s, and take in a roll of their best Virginia. 
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Nothing material happen’d in the remaining part of 
our journey, till we were set down at the west-end of 
the Abbey. 

As we went up the body of the church, the knight 
pointed at the trophies upon one of the new monu¬ 
ments, and cried out, ‘A brave man, I warrant him!’ 
Passing afterwards by Sir Cloudsly Shovel, he flung his 
hand that way, and cried, ‘Sir Cloudsly Shovel 1 a 
very gallant man !’ As we stood before Busby’s tomb, 
the knight utter’d himself again after the same manner, 
‘ Dr. Busby, a great man ! he whipp’d my grandfather ; 
a very great man 1 I should have gone to him myself, 
if I had not been a blockhead; a very great man ! ’ 

We were immediately conducted into the little chapel 
on the right hand. Sir Roger planting himself at our 
historian’s elbow, was very attentive to everything he 
said, particularly to the account he gave us of the lord 
who had cut off the King of Morocco’s head. Among 
several other figures, he was very well pleased to see 
the statesman Cecil upon his knees; and, concluding 
them all to be great men, was conducted to the figure 
which represents that martyr to good housewifery, who 
died by the prick of a needle. Upon our interpreters 
telling us, that she was a maid of honour to Queen 
Elizabeth, the knight was very inquisitive into her 
name and family; and after having regarded her finger 
for some time, 1 1 wonder,’ says he, * that Sir Richard 
Baker has said nothing of her in his Chronicle/ 

We were then convey’d to the two coronation chairs, 
where my old friend, after having heard that the stone 
underneath the most ancient of them, which was 
brought from Scotland, was called Jacob’s Pillow, sat 
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himself down in the chair; and looking like the figure 
of an old Gothic king, asked our interpreter, what 
authority they had to say that Jacob had ever been in 
Scotland? The fellow, instead of returning him an 
answer, told him, that he hoped his honour would pay 
his forfeit. I could observe Sir Roger a little ruffled 
upon being thus trepanned; but our guide not insist¬ 
ing upon his demand, the knight soon recovered his 
good humour, and whispered in my ear, that if Will 
Wimble were with us, and saw those two chairs, it 
would go hard but he would get a tobacco-stopper out 
of one or t’other of them. 

Sir Roger, in the next place, laid his hand upon 
Edward the Third’s sword, and leaning upon the 
pummel of it, gave us the whole history of the Black 
Prince; concluding, that in Sir Richard Baker’s 
opinion, Edward the^Third was one of the greatest 
princes that ever sat upon the English throne. 

We were then shown Edward the Confessor’s tomb; 
upon which Sir Roger acquainted us, that he was the 
first who touched for the Evil; and afterwards Henry 
the Fourth’s, upon which he shook his head, and told 
us there was fine reading in the casualties in that 
reign. 

Our conductor then pointed to that monument 
where there is the figure of one of our English kings 
without an head; and upon giving us to know, that 
the head, which was of beaten silver, had been stolen 
away several years since: ‘ Some Whig, I ’ll warrant 
you/ says Sir Roger; ‘you ought to lock up your 
kings better; they will carry off the body too, if you 
don’t take care.’ 
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The glorious names of Henry the Fifth and Queen 
Elizabeth gave the knight great opportunities of 
shining, and of doing justice to Sir Richard Baker, 
who, as our knight observed with some surprise, had 
a great many kings in him, whose monuments he had 
not seen in the Abbey. 

For my own part, I could not but be pleased to see 
the knight show such an honest passion for the glory 
of his country, and such a respectful gratitude to the 
memory of its princes. 

I must not omit, that the benevolence of my good 
old friend, which flows out towards every one he con¬ 
verses with, made him very kind to our interpreter, 
whom he looked upon as an extraordinary man; for 
which reason he shook him by the hand at parting, 
telling him, that he should be very glad to see him at 
his lodgings in Norfolk Buildings, and talk over these 
matters with him more at leisure. 


HOUSEHOLD SUPERSTITIONS 

JOSEPH ADDISON 

Going yesterday to dine with an old acquaintance, I 
had the misfortune to find his whole family very much 
dejected. Upon asking him the occasion of it, he told 
me that his wife had dreamt a very strange dream the 
night before, which they were afraid portended some 
misfortune to themselves or to their children. At her 
coming into the room, I observed a settled melancholy 
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in her countenance, which I should have been troubled 
for, had I not heard from whence it proceeded. 

We were no sooner sat down, but, after having 
looked upon me a little while, ‘ My dear/ says she, 
turning to her husband, ‘ you may now see the stranger 
that was in the candle last night.’ Soon after this, as 
they began to talk of family affairs, a little boy at the 
lower end of the table told her that he was to go into 
join-hand on Thursday. ‘Thursday !’ says she. ‘No, 
child; if it please God, you shall not begin upon 
Childermas-day; tell your writing-master that Friday 
will be soon enough.’ 

I was reflecting with myself on the oddness of her 
fancy, and wondering that anybody would establish it 
as a rule, to lose a day in every week. In the midst 
of these my musings, she desired me to reach her a 
little salt upon the point of my knife, which I did in 
such a trepidation and hurry of obedience that I let it 
drop by the way; at which she immediately startled, 
and said it fell towards her. Upon this I looked very 
blank; and observing the concern *of the whole table, 
began to consider myself, with some confusion, as a 
person that had brought a disaster upon the family 
The lady, however, recovering herself after a little 
space, said to her husband with a sigh, ‘ My dear, 
misfortunes never come single/ 

My friend, I found, acted but an under part at his 
table; and, being a man of more good-nature than 
understanding, thinks himself obliged to fall in with all 
the passions and humours of his yoke-fellow. ‘ Do not 
you remember, child/ says she, ‘ that the pigeon-house 
fell the very afternoon that our careless wench spilt the 
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salt upon the table?’■—‘Yes,’ says he, ‘my dear; and 
the next post brought us an account of the battle of 
Almanza.’ 

The reader may guess at the figure I made, after 
having done all this mischief. I despatched my dinner 
as soon as I could, with my usual taciturnity ; when, to 
my utter confusion, the lady seeing me quitting my knife 
and fork, and laying them across one another upon my 
plate, desired me that I would humour her so far as to 
take them out of that figure and place them side by 
side. What the absurdity was which I had committed 
I did not know, but I suppose there was some tradi¬ 
tionary superstition in it; and therefore, in obedience 
to the lady of the house, I disposed of my knife and 
fork in two parallel lines, which is the figure I shall 
always lay them in for the future, though I do not 
know any reason for it. 

It is not difficult for a man to see that a person has 
conceived an aversion to him. For my own part, I 
quickly found, by the lady’s looks, that she regarded 
me as a very odd kind of fellow, with an unfortunate 
aspect: for which reason I took my leave immediately 
after dinner, and withdrew to my own lodgings. Upon 
my return home, I fell into a profound contemplation 
on the evils that attend 'these superstitious follies of 
mankind; how they subject us to imaginary afflictions, 
and additional sorrows, that do not properly come 
within our lot. As if the natural calamities of life were 
not sufficient for it, we turn the most indifferent cir¬ 
cumstances into misfortunes, and suffer as much from 
trifling accidents as from real evils. 

I have known the shooting of a star spoil « night’s 
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rest; and have seen a man in love grow pale, and lose 
his appetite, upon the plucking of a merry-thought. A 
screech-owl at midnight has alarmed a family more 
than a band of robbers; nay, the voice of a cricket 
hath struck more terror than the roaring of a lion. 
There is nothing so inconsiderable which may not 
appear dreadful to an imagination that is filled with 
omens and prognostics: a rusty nail or a crooked pin 
shoot up into prodigies. 

Many an old maid produces infinite disturbances of 
this kind among her friends and neighbours. I know 
a maiden aunt of a great family, who is one of these 
antiquated Sibyls, that forebodes and prophesies from 
one end of the year to the other. She is always seeing 
apparitions and hearing death-watches; and was the 
other day almost frighted out of her wits by the great 
house-dog that howled in the stable, at a time when she 
lay ill of the toothache. 

Such an extravagant cast of mind engages multitudes 
of people not only in impertinent terrors, but in super¬ 
numerary duties of life, and arises from that fear and 
ignorance which are natural to the soul of man. The 
horror with which we entertain the thoughts of death, 
or indeed of any future evil, and the uncertainty of its 
approach, fill a melancholy mind with innumerable 
apprehensions and suspicions, and consequently dis¬ 
pose it to the observation of such groundless prodigies 
and predictions. For as it is the chief concern of wise 
men to retrench the evils of life by the reasonings of 
philosophy, it is the employment of fools to multiply 
them by the sentiments of superstition. 

For my own part, I should be very much troubled 
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were I endowed with this divining quality, though it 
should inform me truly of everything than can befall 
me. I would not anticipate the relish of any happi¬ 
ness, nor feel the weight of any misery, before it 
actually arrives. 

I know but one way of fortifying my soul against 
these gloomy presages and terrors of mind; and that 
is, by securing to myself the friendship and protection 
of that Being who disposes of events and governs 
futurity. He sees, at one view, the whole thread of 
my existence, not only that part of it which I have 
already passed through, but that which runs forward 
into all the depths of eternity. When I lay me down 
to sleep, I recommend myself to His care; when I 
awake, I give myself up to His direction. Amidst all 
the evils that threaten me, I will look up to Him for 
help, and question not but He will either avert them, 
or turn them to my advantage. Though I know 
neither the time nor the manner of the death I am to 
die, I am not at all solicitous about it; because I am 
sure that He knows them both, and that He will not 
fail to comfort and support me under them. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A SHILLING 

JOSEPH ADDISON 

I was last night visited by a friend of mine, who has 
an inexhaustible fund of discourse, and never fails to 
entertain his company with a variety of thoughts and 
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hints that are altogether new and uncommon. Whether 
it were in complaisance to my way of living, or his real 
opinion, he advanced the following paradox, ‘ That it 
required much greater talents to fill up and become a 
retired life, than a life of business/ Upon this occasion 
he rallied very agreeably the busy men of the age, who 
only valued themselves for being in motion, and passing 
through a series of trifling and insignificant actions. 
In the heat of his discourse, seeing a piece of money 
lying on my table, *1 defy (says he) any of these active 
persons to produce half the adventures that this twelve- 
penny piece has been engaged in, were it possible for 
him to give us an account of his life/ 

My friend’s talk made so odd an impression upon my 
mind that soon after I was a-bed I fell insensibly into 
a most unaccountable reverie, that had neither moral 
nor design in it, and cannot be so properly called a 
dream as a delirium. 

Methought the shilling that lay upon the table 
reared himself upon his edge, and turning the face 
towards me, opened his mouth, and in a soft silver 
sound, gave me the following account of his life and 
adventures: 

* I was born (says he) on the side of a mountain, 
near a little village of Peru, and made a voyage to 
England in an ingot, under the convoy of Sir Francis 
Drake. I was, soon after my arrival, taken out of my 
Indian habit, refined, naturalised, and put into the 
British mode, with the face of Queen Elizabeth on one 
side, and the arms of the country on the other. Being 
thus equipped, I found in me a wonderful inclination 
to ramble, and visit all parts of the new world into 
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which I was brought. The people very much favoured 
my natural disposition, and shifted me so fast from 
hand to hand that before I was five years old I had 
travelled into almost every corner of the nation. But 
in the beginning of my sixth year, to my unspeakable 
grief, I fell into the hands of a miserable old fellow, 
who clapped me into an iron chest, where I found five 
hundred more of my own quality who lay under the 
same confinement. The only relief we had was to be 
taken out and counted over in the fresh air every 
morning and evening. 

1 After an imprisonment of several years, we heard 
somebody knocking at our chest, and breaking it open 
with a hammer. This we found was the old man’s 
heir, who, as his father lay a-dying, was so good as to 
come to our release : he separated us that very day. 
What was the fate of my companions I know not: as 
for myself, I was sent to the apothecary’s shop for a 
pint of sack. The apothecary gave me to an herb- 
woman, the herb-woman to a butcher, the butcher to 
a brewer, and the brewer to his wife, who made a 
present of me to a preacher. After this manner I 
made my way merrily through the world; for, as 1 
told you before, we shillings love nothing so much 
as travelling. I sometimes fetched in a shoulder of 
mutton, sometimes a play-book, and often had the 
satisfaction to treat a Templar at a twelvepenny 
ordinary, or carry him, with three friends, to West¬ 
minster Hall. 

‘ In the midst of this pleasant progress which I made 
from place to place, I was arrested by a superstitious 
old woman, who shut me up in a greasy purse, in 
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pursuance of a foolish saying, “That while she kept a 
Queen Elizabeth’s shilling about her, she should never 
be without money.” I continued here a close prisoner 
for many months, till at last I was exchanged for eight 
and forty farthings. 

* I thus rambled from pocket to pocket till the 
beginning of the Civil Wars, when, to my shame be 
it spoken, I was employed in raising soldiers against 
the king: for being of a very tempting breadth, a 
sergeant made use of me to inveigle country fellows, 
and ’list them in the service of the parliament. 

‘As soon as he had made one man sure, his way 
was to oblige him to take a shilling of a more homely 
figure, and then practise the same trick upon another. 
Thus I continued doing great mischief to the Crown, 
till my officer, chancing one morning to walk abroad 
earlier than ordinary, gave me to a milk-maid. This 
wench bent me, and gave me to her sweetheart. This 
ungenerous gallant marrying her within a few days 
after, pawned me for a dram of brandy, and drinking 
me out next day, I was beaten flat with a hammer, and 
again set a running. 

‘After many adventures, which it would be tedious 
to relate, I was sent to a young spendthrift, in company 
with the will of his deceased father. The young fellow, 
who I found was very extravagant, gave great demon¬ 
strations of joy at the receiving of the will: but opening 
it, he found himself disinherited and cut off from the 
possession of a fair estate, by virtue of my being made 
a present to him. This put him into such a passion, 
that after having taken me in his hand, and cursed me, 
he squirred me away from him as far as he could fling 
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me. I chanced to light in an unfrequented place 
under a dead wall, where I lay undiscovered and 
useless, during the usurpation of Oliver Cromwell. 

‘ About a year after the king’s return, a poor cavalier 
that was walking there about dinner-time, fortunately 
cast his eye upon me, and, to the great joy of us both, 
carried me to a cook’s shop, where he dined upon me, 
and drank the king’s health. 

‘Being now of great credit and antiquity, I was 
rather looked upon as a medal than an ordinary coin ; 
for which reason a gamester laid hold of me, and con¬ 
verted me to a counter, having got together some 
dozens of us for that use. We led a melancholy life 
in his possession, being busy at those hours wherein 
current coin is at rest, and partaking the fate of our 
master, being in a few moments valued at a crown, a 
pound, or a sixpence, according to the situation in 
which the fortune of the cards placed us. I had at 
length the good luck to see my master break, by which 
means I was again sent abroad under my primitive 
denomination of a shilling. 

*1 shall pass over many other accidents of less 
moment, and hasten to that fatal catastrophe, when I 
fell into the hands of an artist, who conveyed me under 
ground, and with an unmerciful pair of shears, cut off 
my titles, clipped my brims, retrenched my shape, 
rubbed me to my inmost ring, and, in short, so spoiled 
and pillaged me, that he did not leave me worth a 
groat. You may think what a confusion I was in, to 
see myself thus curtailed and disfigured. I should 
have been ashamed to have shown my head, had not 
all my old acquaintance been reduced to the same 
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shameful figure, excepting some few that were punched 
through the middle. 

* In the midst of this general calamity, when every¬ 
body thought our misfortune irretrievable, and our 
case desperate, we were thrown into the furnace to¬ 
gether, and (as it often happens with cities rising out 
of a fire) appeared with greater beauty and lustre than 
we could ever boast of before. What has happened to 
me since this change of sex which you now see, I shall 
take some other opportunity to relate. In the mean¬ 
time, I shall only repeat two adventures, as being very 
extraordinary, and neither of them having ever happened 
to me above once in my life. 

‘The first was, my being in a poet’s pocket, who 
was so taken with the brightness and novelty of my 
appearance, that it gave occasion to the finest burlesque 
poem in the British language, entitled from me, “The 
Splendid Shilling.” The second adventure, which I 
must not omit, happened to me in the year 1703, when 
I was given away in charity to a blind man ; but indeed 
this was by mistake, the person who gave me having 
heedlessly thrown me into the hat among a pennyworth 
of farthings/ 


THE RO YAL EXCHANGE 

JOSEPH ADDISON 

There is no place in the town which I so much love 
to frequent as the Royal Exchange. It gives me a 
secret satisfaction, and, in some measure, gratifies my 
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vanity, as I am an Englishman, to see so rich an 
assembly of countrymen and foreigners consulting 
together upon the private business of mankind, and 
making this metropolis a kind of emporium for the 
whole earth. I must confess I look upon High Change 
to be a great council, in which all considerable nations 
have their representatives. Factors in the trading 
world are what ambassadors are in the politic world; 
they negotiate affairs, conclude treaties, and maintain 
a good correspondence between those wealthy societies 
of men that are divided from one another by seas 
and oceans, or live on the different extremities of a 
continent. 

I have often been pleased to hear disputes adjusted 
between an inhabitant of Japan and an alderman of 
London, or to see a subject of the Great Mogul enter¬ 
ing into a league with one of the Czar of Muscovy. I 
am infinitely delighted in mixing with these several 
ministers of commerce, as they are distinguished by 
their different walks and different languages; some¬ 
times I am jostled $imong a body of Armenians; 
sometimes I am lost in a crowd of Jews; and some¬ 
times make one in a group of Dutchmen. I am a 
Dane, Swede, or Frenchman at different times; or 
rather fancy myself like the old philosopher, who, 
upon being asked what countryman he* was, replied, 
that he was a citizen of the world. 

Though I very frequently visit this busy multitude 
of people, I am known to nobody but my friend Sir 
Andrew, who often smiles upon me as he sees me 
bustling in the crowd, but at the same time connives 
at my presence without taking any further notice of 
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me. There is indeed a merchant of Egypt, who just 
knows me by sight, having formerly remitted me some 
money to Grand Cairo; but as I am not versed in the 
modern Coptic, our conferences go no further than a 
bow and a grimace. 

This grand scene of business gives me an infinite 
variety of solid and substantial entertainments. As I 
am a great lover of mankind, my heart naturally over¬ 
flows with pleasure at the sight of a prosperous and 
happy multitude, insomuch that at many public solem¬ 
nities I cannot forbear expressing my joy with tears 
that have stolen down my cheeks. For this reason I 
am wonderfully delighted to see such a body of men 
thriving in their own private fortunes, and at the same 
time promoting the public stock; or, in other words, 
raising estates for their own families, by bringing into 
their country whatever is wanting, and carrying out of 
it whatever is superfluous. 

Nature seems to have taken a peculiar care to dis¬ 
seminate the blessings among the different regions of 
the world, with an eye to this mutual intercourse and 
traffic among mankind, that the natives of the several 
parts of the globe might have a kind of dependence 
upon one another, and be united together by this 
common interest. 

Almost every degree produces something peculiar to 
it. The food often grows in one country, and the 
sauce in another. The fruits of Portugal are corrected 
by the products of Barbadoes; the infusion of a China 
plant sweetened with the pith of an Indian cane. The 
Philippine Islands give a flavour to our European 
bowls. The single dress $>f a woman of quality is 
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often the product of a hundred climates. The muff 
and the fan come together from the different ends of 
the earth. The scarf is sent from the torrid zone, and 
the tippet from beneath the pole. The brocade petti¬ 
coats rise out of the mines of Peru, and the diamond 
necklace out of the bowels of Indostan. 

If we consider our own country in its natural pro¬ 
spect, without any of the benefits and advantages of 
commerce, what a barren, uncomfortable spot of earth 
falls to our share I Natural historians tell us, that no 
fruit grows originally among us besides hips and haws, 
acorns and pig-nuts, with other delicacies of the like 
nature; that our climate of itself, and without the 
assistance of art, can make no further advances towards 
a plum than to a sloe, and carries an apple to no greater 
a perfection than a crab ; that our melons, our peaches, 
our figs, our apricots, and cherries, are strangers among 
us, imported in different ages, and naturalised in our 
English gardens; and that they would all degenerate 
and fall away into the trash of our own country, if they 
were wholly neglected by the planter, and left to the 
mercy of our sun and soil. 

Nor has traffic more enriched our vegetable world, 
than it has improved the whole face of nature among 
us. Our ships are laden with the harvest of every 
climate: our tables are stored with spices, and oils, 
and wines; our rooms are filled with pyramids of 
China, and adorned with the workmanship of Japan: 
our morning’s draught comes to us from the remotest 
corners of the earth; we repair our bodies by the 
drugs of America, and repose ourselves under Indian 
canopies. 9 
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My friend Sir Andrew calls the vineyards of France 
our gardens; the spice-islands our hot-beds; the 
Persians our silk-weavers, and the Chinese our potters. 
Nature indeed furnishes us with the bare necessaries of 
life, but traffic gives us a great variety of what is useful, 
and at the same time supplies us with everything that 
is convenient and ornamental. Nor is it the least part 
of this our happiness that, while we enjoy the remotest 
products of the north and south, we are free from those 
extremities of weather which give them birth ; that our 
eyes are refreshed with the green fields of Britain, at 
the same time that our palates are feasted with fruits 
that rise between the tropics. 

For these reasons there are not more useful members 
in a commonwealth than merchants. They knit man¬ 
kind together in a mutual intercourse of good offices, 
distribute the gifts of nature, find work for the poor, 
and wealth to the rich, and magnificence to the great 
Our English merchant converts the tin of his own 
country into gold, and exchanges his wool for rubies. 
The Mahometans are clothed in our British manufac¬ 
ture, and the inhabitants of the frozen zone warmed 
jvith the fleeces of our sheep. 

When I have been upon the ’Change, I have often 
fancied one of our old kings standing in person, where 
he is represented in effigy, and looking down upon the 
wealthy concourse of people with which that place is 
every day filled. In this case, how would he be sur¬ 
prised to hear all the languages of Europe spoken in 
this little spot of his former dominions, and to see so 
many private men, who in his time would have been 
the vassals of some powerful baron, negotiating like 
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princes for greater sums of money than were formerly 
to be met with in the royal treasury ! 

Trade, without enlarging the British territories, has 
given us a kind of additional empire: it has multiplied 
the number of the rich, made our landed estates in- 
' finitely more valuable than they were formerly, and 
added to them an accession of other estates as valuable 
as the lands themselves. 


LONDON CRIES 

JOSEPH ADDISON 

There is nothing which more astonishes a foreigner 
and frights a country squire, than the Cries of London. 
My good friend Sir Roger often declares, that he can¬ 
not get them out of his head, or go to sleep for them, 
the first week that he is in town. On the contrary, 
Will Honeycomb calls them the Ramage dc la Ville , 
and prefers them to the sounds of larks and nightin¬ 
gales, with all the music of the fields and woods. I 
have lately received a letter from some very odd fellow 
upon this subject, which I shall leave with my reader, 
without saying anything further of it. 

‘Sir, — I am a man out of all business, and would 
willingly turn my head to anything for an honest liveli¬ 
hood. I have invented several projects for raising 
many millions of money without burthening the subject, 
but I cannot get the Parliament to listen to me, who 
look upon me, forsooth, as a crack and a projector; so 
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that despairing to enrich either myself or my country 
by this public-spiritedness, I would make some pro¬ 
posals to you relating to a design which I have very 
much at heart, and which may procure me an hand¬ 
some subsistence, if you will be pleased to recommend 
it to the cities of London and Westminster. 

‘The post I would aim at is to be Comptroller- 
General of the London Cries, which are at present 
under no manner of rules or discipline. I think I am 
pretty well qualified for this place, as being a man of 
very strong lungs, of great insight into all the branches 
of our British trades and manufactures, and of a com¬ 
petent skill in music. 

‘ The cries of London may be divided into vocal 
and instrumental. As for the latter, they are at present 
under a very great disorder. A freeman of London 
has the privilege of disturbing a whole street, for an 
hour together, with the t wan king of a brass kettle or 
a frying-pan. The watchman’s thump at midnight 
startles us in our beds as much as the breaking in of 
a thief. The pig-dealer’s horn has indeed something 
musical in it, but this is seldom heard within the City 
bounds. I would therefore propose, that no instru¬ 
ment of this nature should be made use of, which I 
have not tuned and licensed, after having carefully 
examined in what manner it may affect the ears of hei 
Majesty’s liege subjects. 

‘Vocal cries are of a much larger extent, and, indeed, 
so full of incongruities and barbarisms, that we appear 
a distracted city to foreigners, who do not comprehend 
the meaning of such enormous outcries. Milk is 
generally sold in a note above ela, and it sounds so 
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exceeding shrill, that it often sets our teeth on edge. 
The chimney-sweeper is confined to no certain pitch; 
he sometimes utters himself in the deepest bass, and 
sometimes in the sharpest treble; sometimes in the 
highest, and sometimes in the lowest note of the gamut. 
The same observation might be made on the retailers 
of small coal, not to mention broken glasses or brick- 
dust. In these, therefore, and the like cases, it should 
be my care to sweeten and mellow the voices of these 
itinerant tradesmen, before they make their appearance 
in our streets, as also to accommodate their cries to 
their respective wares; and to take care in particular 
that those may not make the most noise who have the 
least to sell, which is very observable in the venders of 
card-matches, to whom I cannot but apply that old 
proverb of “ Much cry, but little wool.’" 

‘Some of these last-mentioned musicians are so very 
loud in the sale of these trifling manufactures, that an 
honest splenetic gentleman of my acquaintance bar* 
gained with one of them never to come into the street 
where he lived: but what was the effect of this con¬ 
tract? Why, the whole tribe of card-match-makers 
which frequent the quarter passed by his door the 
very next day, in hopes of being bought off after the 
same manner. 

‘It is another great imperfection in our London 
cries, that there is no just time nor measure observed 
in them. Our news should, indeed, be published in a 
very quick time, because it is a commodity that will 
not keep cold. It should not, however, be cried with 
the same precipitation as “ fire ” : yet this is generally 
the case. A bloody battle alarms the town from one 
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end to another in an instant. Every motion of the 
French is published in so great a hurry, that one would 
think the enemy were at our gates. This likewise I 
would take upon me to regulate in such a manner, that 
there should be some distinction made between the 
spreading of a victory, a march, or an encampment, 
a Dutch, a Portugal, or a Spanish mail. Nor must I 
omit under this head, those excessive alarms with 
which several boisterous rustics infest our streets in 
turnip season ; and which are more inexcusable, because 
these are wares which are in no danger of cooling upon 
their hands. 

‘There are others who affect a very slow time, and 
are, in my opinion, much more tunable than the former; 
the cooper, in particular, swells his last note in an 
hollow voice, that is not without its harmony: nor can 
I forbear being inspired with a most agreeable melan¬ 
choly, when I hear that sad and solemn air with which 
the public is very often asked, if they have any chairs 
to mend? Your own memory may suggest to you 
many other lamentable ditties of the same nature, in 
which the music is wonderfully languishing and melo¬ 
dious. 

4 1 am always pleased with that particular time of the 
year which is proper for the pickling of dill and cucum¬ 
bers ; but, alas, this cry, like the song of the nightin- 
gale, is not heard above two months. It would, there¬ 
fore, be worth while to consider whether the same air 
might not in some cases be adapted to other words. 

‘It might likewise deserve our most serious con¬ 
sideration, how far, in a well-regulated city, those 
humourists are to be tolerated, who, not contented 
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with the traditional cries of their forefathers, have 
invented particular songs and tunes of their own : such 
as was, not many years since, the pastry-man, commonly 
known by the name of the colly-molly-puff; and such 
as is at this day the vender of powder and wash-balls, 
who, if I am rightly informed, goes under the name of 
Powder Watt. 

* I must not here omit one particular absurdity which 
runs through this whole vociferous generation, and 
which renders their cries very often not only incom¬ 
modious, but altogether useless to the public ; I mean 
that idle accomplishment which they all of them aim at, 
of crying so as not to be understood. Whether or no 
they have learned this from several of our affected 
singers, I will not take upon me to say; but most 
certain it is, that people know the wares they deal in 
rather by their tunes than by their words; insomuch, 
that I have sometimes seen a country boy run out to 
buy apples of a bellows-mender, and gingerbread from 
a grinder of knives and scissors. Nay, so strangely 
infatuated are some very eminent artists of this parti¬ 
cular grace in a cry, that none but their acquaintance 
are able to guess at their profession ; for who else can 
know that, “Work if I had it,” should be the significa¬ 
tion of a corn-cutter ? 

‘Forasmuch, therefore, as persons of this rank are 
seldom men of genius or capacity, I think it would be 
very proper, that some man of good sense, and sound 
judgment, should preside over these public cries, who 
should permit none to lift up their voices in our streets 
that have not tunable throats, and are not only able to 
overcome the noise of the crowd, and the rattling of 
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coaches, but also to vend their respective merchandises 
in apt phrases, and in the most distinct and agreeable 
sounds. I do therefore humbly recommend myself as 
a person rightly qualified for this post: and if I meet 
with fitting encouragement, shall communicate some 
other projects which I have by me, that may no less 
conduce to the emolument of the public. 

* I am, sir, etc., 

‘Ralph Crotchet/ 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

I am just returned from Westminster Abbey, the place 
of sepulture for the philosophers, heroes, and kings of 
England. What a gloom do monumental inscriptions 
and all the venerable remains of deceased merit inspire 1 
Imagine a temple marked with the hand of antiquity, 
solemn as religious awe, adorned with all the magni¬ 
ficence of barbarous profusion, dim windows, fretted 
pillars, long colonnades, and dark ceilings. Think, 
then, what were my sensations at being introduced to 
such a scene. I stood in the midst of the temple, and 
threw my eyes round the walls filled with the statues, 
the inscriptions, and the monuments of the dead. 

Alas 1 I said to myself, how does pride attend the 
puny child of dust even to the grave ! Even humble 
as I am, I possess more consequence in the present 
scene than the greatest hero of them all: they have 
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toiled for an hour to gain a transient immortality, and 
are at length retired to the grave, where they have no 
attendant but the worm, none to flatter but the epitaph. 

As I was indulging such reflections, a gentleman 
dressed in black, perceiving me to be a stranger, came 
up, entered into conversation, and politely offered to 
be my instructor and guide through the temple. ‘If 
any monument/ he said, ‘ should particularly excite your 
curiosity, I shall endeavour to satisfy your demands/ 
I accepted, with thanks, the gentleman’s offer, adding 
that ‘ I was come to observe the policy, the wisdom, 
and the justice of the English, in conferring rewards 
upon deceased merit. If adulation like this,’ continued 
I, ‘be properly conducted, as it can no ways injure 
those who are flattered, so it may be a glorious incen¬ 
tive to those who are now capable of enjoying it. It is 
the duty of every good government to turn this monu¬ 
mental pride to its own advantage; to become strong 
in the aggregate from the weakness of the individual. 
If none but the truly great have a place in this awful 
repository, a temple like this will give the finest lessons 
of morality, and be a strong incentive to true ambition. 
I am told that none have a place here but characters of 
the most distinguished merit/ The Man in Black 
seemed impatient at my observations, so I discontinued 
my remarks, and we walked on together to take a view 
of every particular monument in order as it lay. 

As the eye is naturally caught by the finest objects, 
I could not avoid being particularly curious about one 
monument which appeared more beautiful than the 
rest. ‘That/ said I to my guide, ‘I take to be the 
tomb of some very great man. By the peculiar excel- 
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lence of the workmanship, and the magnificence of the 
design, this must be a trophy raised to the memory of 
some king who has saved his country from ruin, or 
lawgiver who has reduced his fellow-citizens from 
anarchy into just subjection.’ ‘It is not requisite,’ 
replied my companion, smiling, ‘to have such qualifica¬ 
tions in order to have a very fine monument here: 
more humble abilities will suffice.’ ‘What! I suppose, 
then, the gaining two or three battles, or the taking half 
a score of towns, is thought a sufficient qualification?’ 
‘ Gaining battles, or taking towns,’ replied the Man in 
Black, ‘may be of service, but a gentleman may have a 
very fine monument here without ever seeing a battle or 
a siege.* ‘This, then, is the monument of some poet, I 
presume—of one whose wit has gained him immortality?’ 
‘No, sir,’ replied my guide; ‘the gentleman who lies 
here never made verses; and as for wit, he despised 
it in others because he had none himself/ ‘Pray tell 
me, then, in a word,’ said I peevishly, ‘what is the 
great man who lies here particularly remarkable for?’ 

* Remarkable, sir,* said my companion, * why, sir, the 
gentleman that lies here is remarkable, very remark¬ 
able—for a tomb in Westminster Abbey.* ‘ But, head 
of my ancestors! how has he got here? I fancy he 
could never bribe the guardians of the temple to give 
him a place. Should he not be ashamed to be seen 
among company where even moderate merit would 
look like infamy?’ ‘I suppose/ replied the Man in 
Black, ‘the gentleman was rich, and his friends, as is 
usual in such a case, told him he was great. He readily 
believed them ; the guardians of the temple, as they 
got by the self-delusion, were ready to believe him too; 
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so he paid his money for a fine monument; and the 
workman, as you see, has made him one of the most 
beautiful. Think not, however, that this gentleman is 
singular in his desire of being buried among the great; 
there are several others in the temple, who, hated and 
shunned by the great while alive, have come here fully 
resolved to keep them company now they are dead.’ 

As we walked along to a particular part of the temple, 
‘There,’ says the gentleman, pointing with his finger, 
‘that is the Poets’Corner; there you see the monu¬ 
ments of Shakespeare, and Milton, and Prior, and 
Drayton.’ ‘Drayton,’ I replied; ‘I never heard of 
him before ; but I have been told of one Pope—is he 
there?’ ‘It is time enough,’ replied my guide, ‘these 
hundred years; he is not long dead; people have not 
done hating him yet.’ ‘Strange,’ cried I; ‘can any 
be found to hate a man whose life was wholly spent 
in entertaining and instructing his fellow-creatures?’ 
‘Yes/ says my guide, ‘they hate him for that very 
reason. There are a set of men called answerers of 
books, who take upon them to watch the republic of 
letters, and distribute reputation by the sheet. These 
answerers have no other employment but to cry out 
Dunce and Scribbler; to praise the dead and revile the 
living; to grant a man of confessed abilities some 
small share of merit; to applaud twenty blockheads in 
order to gain the reputation of candour; and to revile 
the moral character of the man whose writings they 
cannot injure. Such wretches are kept in pay by some 
mercenary bookseller, or more frequently the bookseller 
himself takes this dirty work off their hands, as all that 
is required is to be very abusive and very dull. Every 
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poet of any genius is sure to find such enemies; he 
feels, though he seems to despise, their malice; they 
make him miserable here, and in the pursuit of empty 
fame, at last he gains solid anxiety.’ 

‘ Has this been the case with every poet I see here?* 
Cried I. ‘Yes, with every mother’s son of them,’ 
replied he, ‘except he happened to be born a mandarin. 
If he has much money, he may buy reputation from 
your book-answerers, as well as a monument from the 
guardians of the temple.’ 

* But are there not some men of distinguished taste, 
as in China, who are willing to patronise men of merit, 
and soften the rancour of malevolent dulness?’ 

‘I own there are many,’ replied the Man in Black; 
‘but, alas! sir, the book-answerers crowd about them, 
and call themselves the writers of books; and the 
patron is too indolent to distinguish : thus poets are 
kept at a distance, while their enemies eat up all their 
rewards at the mandarin’s table.’ 

Leaving this part of the temple, we made up to an 
iron gate, through which my companion told me we 
were to pass, in order to see the monuments of the 
kings. Accordingly, I marched up without further 
ceremony, and was going 'to enter, when a person who 
held the gate in his hand told me I must pay first. I 
was surprised at such a demand; and asked the man 
whether the people of England kept a show ?—whether 
the paltry sum he demanded was not a national re¬ 
proach?—whether it was not more to the honour of the 
country to let their magnificence or their antiquities be 
openly seen, than thus meanly to tax a curiosky which 
tended to their own honour ? * As for your questions/ 
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replied the gate-keeper, * to be sure they may be very 
right, because I don’t understand them; but, as for 
that there threepence I farm it from one—who rents it 
from another—who hires it from a third—who leases it 
from the guardians of the temple : and we all must live.’ 

I expected, upon paying here, to see something 
extraordinary, since what 1 had seen for nothing had 
filled me with so much surprise; but in this I was dis¬ 
appointed : there was little more within than black 
coffins, rusty armour, tattered standards, and some 
few slovenly figures in wax. I was sorry I had paid, 
but I comforted myself that it would be my last pay¬ 
ment. A person attended us who without once 
blushing told an hundred lies : he talked of a lady 
who died through pricking her finger; of a king with 
a golden head, and twenty such pieces of absurdity. 

‘ Look ye there, gentlemen,’ says he, pointing to an old 
oak chair, ‘there’s a curiosity for ye; in that chair the 
kings of England were crowned: you see also a stone 
underneath, and that stone is Jacob’s pillow.' I could 
see no curiosity either in the oak chair or the stone: 
could I, indeed, behold one of the old kings of Eng¬ 
land seated in this, or Jacob’s head laid upon the 
other, there might be something curious in the sight; 
but in the present case there was no more reason for 
my surprise, than if I should pick a stone from their 
streets and call it a curiosity, merely because one of 
the kings happened to tread upon it as he passed in 
a procession. 

From hence our conductor led us through several 
dark walks and winding ways, uttering lies, talking to 
himself, and flourishing a wand which he held in his 
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hand. He reminded me of the black magicians of 
Kobi. After we had been almost fatigued with a 
variety of objects, he at last desired me to consider 
attentively a certain suit of armour, which seemed to 
show nothing remarkable. ‘This armour,* said he, 
‘belonged to General Monk/ ‘Very surprising that 
a general should wear armour 1 * * And pray/ he added, 
‘ observe this cap ; this is General Monk’s cap/ ‘ Very 
strange indeed, very strange, that a general should have 
a cap also ! Pray, friend, what might this cap have 
cost originally?’ ‘That, sir/ says he, ‘I don’t know; 
but this cap is all the wages I have for my trouble/ 
‘A very small recompense, truly/ said I. ‘Not so 
very small,’ said he, ‘for every gentleman puts some 
money into it, and I spend the money.’ ‘What, more 
money ! still more money ! ’ ‘ Every gentleman gives 

something, sir/ ‘ I ’ll give thee nothing/ returned I; 
‘the guardians of the temple should pay you your 
wages, friend, and not permit you to squeeze thus from 
every spectator. When we pay our money at the door 
to see a show, we never give more as we are going out. 
Sure, the guardians of the temple can never think they 
get enough. Show me the gate; if I stay longer, I 
shall probably meet with more of those ecclesiastical 
beggars/ 

Thus leaving the temple precipitately, I returned to 
my lodgings, in order to ruminate over what was great, 
and to despise what was mean, in the occurrences of 
the day. 
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THE MAN IN BLACK 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

Though fond of many acquaintances, I desire an 
intimacy with only a few. The Man in Black, whom 
I have often mentioned, is one whose friendship I could 
wish to acquire, because he possesses my esteem. His 
manners, it is true, are tinctured with some strange 
inconsistencies ; and he may be justly termed a 
humorist in a nation of humorists. Though he is 
generous even to profusion, he affects to be thought 
a prodigy of parsimony and prudence ; though his con¬ 
versation be replete with the most sordid and selfish 
maxims, his heart is dilated with the most unbounded 
love. I have known him profess himself a man-hater 
while his cheek was glowing with compassion ; and, 
while his looks were softened into pity, I have heard 
him use the language of the most unbounded ill-nature. 
Some affect humanity and tenderness, others boast of 
having such dispositions from nature; but he is the 
only man I ever knew who seemed ashamed of his 
natural benevolence. He takes as much pains to hide 
his feelings as any hypocrite would to conceal his 
indifference; but on every unguarded moment the 
mask drops off, and reveals him to the most superficial 
observer. 

In one of our late excursions into the country, 
happening to discourse upon the provision that was 
made for the poor in England, he seemed amazed how 
any of his countrymen could be so foolishly weak as to 
relieve occasional objects of charity when the laws had 
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made such ample provision for their support. ‘In 
every parish house/ says he, ‘the poor are supplied 
with food, clothes, fire, and a bed to lie on; they want 
no more, I desire no more myself; yet still they seem 
discontented. I am surprised at the inactivity of our 
magistrates in not taking up such vagrants, who are 
only a weight upon the industrious ; 1 am surprised 
that the people are found to relieve them, when they 
must be at the same time sensible that it in some 
measure encourages idleness, extravagance, and im¬ 
posture. Were I to advise any man for whom I had 
the least regard, I would caution him by all means not 
to be imposed upon by their false pretences: let me 
assure you, sir, they are impostors, every one of them, 
and rather merit a prison than relief.’ 

He was proceeding in this strain, earnestly to dis¬ 
suade me from any imprudence of which I am guilty, 
when an old man, who still had about him the rem- 
nants of tattered finery, implored our compassion. He 
assured us that he was no common beggar, but forced 
into the shameful profession to support a dying wife 
and five hungry children. Being prepossessed against 
such falsehoods, his story had not the least influence 
upon me; but it was quite otherwise with the Man in 
Black: I could see it visibly operate upon his counten 
ance and effectually interrupt the harangue. I could 
easily perceive that his heart burned to relieve the five 
starving children, but he seemed ashamed to discover 
his weakness to me. While he thus hesitated between 
compassion and pride, I pretended to look another way, 
and he seized this opportunity of giving the poor peti¬ 
tioner a piece of silver, bidding him at the same time. 
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m order that I should hear, go work for his bread, and 
not tease passengers with such impertinent falsehoods 
for the future. 

As he had fancied himself quite unperceived, he con¬ 
tinued as we proceeded to rail against beggars with as 
much animosity as before; he threw in some episodes 
on his own amazing prudence and economy, with his 
profound skill in discovering impostors; he explained 
the manner in which he would deal with beggars were 
he a magistrate, hinted at enlarging some of the prisons 
for their reception, and told two stories of ladies who 
were robbed by beggar-men. He was beginning a 
third to the same purpose, when a sailor with a wooden 
leg once more crossed our walks, desiring our pity and 
blessing our limbs. I was for going on without taking 
any notice, but my friend, looking wistfully upon the 
poor petitioner, bid me stop, and he would show me 
with how much ease he could at any time detect an 
impostor. 

He now, therefore, assumed a look of importance, 
and in an angry tone began to examine the sailor, 
demanding in what engagement he was thus disabled 
and rendered unfit for service. The sailor replied, in 
a tone as angrily as he, that he had been an officer on 
board a private ship of war, and that he had lost his 
leg abroad in defence of those who did nothing at 
home. At this reply, all my friend’s importance 
vanished in a moment; he had not a single question 
more to ask; he now only studied what method he 
should take to relieve him unobserved. He had, how¬ 
ever, no easy part to act, as he was obliged to preserve 
the appearance of ill-nature before me, and yet.relieve 
vol. i. 6 
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himself by relieving the sailor. Casting, therefore,' a 
furious look upon some bundles of chips which the 
fellow carried in a string at his back, my friend 
demanded how he sold his matches; but, not waiting 
for a reply, desired, in a surly tone, to have a shilling’s 
worth. The sailor seemed at first surprised at his 
demand, but soon recollecting himself, and presenting 
his whole bundle, * Here, master,’ says he, ‘ take all my 
cargo, and a blessing into the bargain.’ 

It is impossible to describe with what an air of 
triumph my friend marched off with his new purchase : 
he assured me that he was firmly of opinion that those 
fellows must have stolen their goods, who could thus 
afford to sell them for half value. He informed me of 
several different uses to which those chips might be 
applied; he expatiated largely upon the savings that 
would result from lighting candles with a match, 
instead of thrusting them into the fire. He averred, 
that he would as soon have parted with a tooth as his 
money to those vagabonds, unless for some valuable 
consideration. I cannot tell how long this panegyric 
upon frugality and matches might have continued, had 
not his attention been called off by another object 
more distressful than either of the former. A woman 
in rags, with one child in her arms, and another on her 
back, was attempting to sing ballads, but with such a 
mournful voice that it was difficult to determine whether 
she was singing or crying. A wretch, who in the 
deepest distress still aimed at good humour, was an 
object my friend was by no means capable of with¬ 
standing : his vivacity and his discourse were instantly 
interrupted ; upon this occasion, his very dissimulation 
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had forsaken him. Even in my presence he immedi* 
ately applied his hands to his pockets in order to 
relieve her; but guess his confusion when he found 
he had already given away all the money he carried 
about him to former objects. The misery painted in 
the woman’s visage was not half so strongly expressed 
as the agony in his He continued to search for some 
time, but to no purpose, till, at length recollecting 
himself, with a face of ineffable good-nature, as he had 
no money, he put into her hands his shilling’s worth of 
matches. 


LONDON TRADESMEN 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

The shops of London are as well furnished as those of 
Pekin. Those of London have a picture hung at their 
door, informing the passengers what they have to sell, 
as those at Pekin have a board to assure the buyer that 
they have no intent to cheat him. 

I went this morning to buy silk for a nightcap. 
Immediately upon entering the mercer’s shop, the 
master and his two men, with wigs plastered with 
powder, appeared to ask my commands. They were 
certainly the civillest people alive; if I but looked 
they flew to the place where I cast my eye; every 
motion of mine sent them running round the whole 
shop for my satisfaction. I informed them that I 
wanted what was good, and they showed me not less 
than forty pieces, and each was better than the former, 
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the prettiest pattern in nature, and the fittest in the 
world for nightcaps. 

‘ My very good friend,’ said I to the mercer, ‘ you 
must not pretend to instruct me in silks ; I know these 
in particular to be no better than your flimsy bungees.’ 
‘That may be,’ cried the mercer, who, I afterwards 
found, had never contradicted a man in his life: ‘ I 
cannot pretend to say but they may; but I can assure 
you, my Lady Trail has had a sack from this piece this 
very morning.’ ‘But, friend,’ said I, ‘ though my lady 
has chosen a sack from it, I see no necessity that I 
should wear it for a nightcap.’ ‘That may be,’ re¬ 
turned he again; ‘ yet what becomes a pretty lady, 
will at any time look well on a handsome gentleman.’ 
This short compliment was thrown in so very season¬ 
ably upon my ugly face, that even though I disliked 
the silk, I desired him to cut me off the pattern of a 
nightcap. 

While this business was consigned to his journeymen, 
the master himself took down some pieces of silk still 
finer than any I had yet seen, and spreading them be¬ 
fore me, ‘There,’ cries he, ‘there’s beauty; my Lord 
Snakeskin has bespoke the fellow to this for the birth- 
night this very morning; it would look charmingly in 
waistcoats.’ * But I don’t want a waistcoat,’ replied I. 
1 Not want a waistcoat,’ returned the mercer: ‘ then I 
would advise you to buy one; when waistcoats are 
wanted, you may depend upon it they will come dear. 
Always buy before you want, and you are sure to be 
well used, as they say in Cheapside.’ There was so 
much justice in his advice that I could not refuse 
taking it; besides, the silk, which was really a good 
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one, increased the temptation; so I gave orders for 
that too. 

As I was waiting to have my bargains measured and 
cut, which I know not how, they executed but slowly, 
during the interval the mercer entertained me with the 
modern manner of some of the nobility receiving com¬ 
pany in their morning gowns. ‘Perhaps, sir,’ added 
he, ‘you have a mind to see what kind of silk is 
universally worn.’ Without waiting for my reply, he 
spreads a piece before me, which might be reckoned 
beautiful even in China. ‘ If the nobility/ continues 
he, ‘were to know I sold this to any under a Right 
Honourable, I should certainly lose their custom; 
you see, my lord, it is at once rich, tasty, and quite 
the thing.’—‘I am no lord,’ interrupted I.—‘I beg 
pardon,’ cried he ; ‘ but be pleased to remember, when 
you intend buying a morning gown, that you had an 
offer from me of something worth money. Conscience, 
sir, conscience is my way of dealing; you may buy a 
morning gown now, or you may stay till they become 
dearer and less fashionable; but it is not my business 
to advise.’ In short, most reverend Fum, he persuaded 
me to buy a morning gown also, and would probably 
have persuaded me to buy^half the goods in his shop, 
if I had stayed long enough or was furnished with 
sufficient money. 

Upon returning home, I could not help reflecting, 
with some astonishment, how this very man, with such 
a confined education and capacity, was yet capable of 
turning me as he thought proper, and moulding me to 
his inclinations. I knew he was only answering his 
own purpose, even while he attempted to appear 
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solicitous about mine: yet, by a voluntary infatuation, 
a sort of passion, compounded of vanity and good¬ 
nature, I walked into the snare with my eyes open, 
and put myself to future pain in order to give him 
immediate pleasure. The wisdom of the ignorant 
somewhat resembles the instinct of animals; it is 
diffused in but a very narrow sphere, but within that 
circle it acts with vigour, uniformity, and success. 


ON THE INSTABILITY OF WORLDLY 
GRANDEUR 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

An alehouse keeper near Islington, who had long 
lived at the sign of the French King, upon the 
commencement of the last war with France pulled 
down his old sign, and put up the Queen of Hungary. 
Under the influence of her red face and golden 
sceptre, he continued to sell ale till she was no longer 
the favourite of his customers; he changed her, there¬ 
fore, some time ago, for the King of Prussia, who may 
probably be changed in turn for the next great man 
that shall be set up for vulgar admiration. 

Our publican in this imitates the great exactly, who 
deal out their figures, one after the other, to the gazing 
crowd beneath them. When we have sufficiently 
wondered at one that is taken in, and another 
exhibited in its room, which seldom holds its station 
long, for the mob are ever pleased with variety. 
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I must own I have such an indifferent opinion of 
the vulgar, that I am ever led to suspect that merit 
which raises their shout; at least I am certain to find 
those great and sometimes good men, who find satis¬ 
faction in such acclamations, made worse by it; and 
history has too frequently taught me, that the head 
which has grown this day giddy with the roar of the 
million has the very next been fixed upon a pole. 

As Alexander vi. was entering a little town in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, which had just been evacuated 
by the enemy, he perceived the townsmen busy in the 
market-place in pulling down from a gibbet a figure 
which had been designed to represent himself. There 
were also some knocking down a neighbouring statue 
of one of the Orsini family, with whom he was at war, 
in order to put Alexander’s effigy, when taken down, 
in its place. It is possible a man who knew less of 
the world would have condemned the adulation of 
those barefaced flatterers; but Alexander seemed 
pleased at their zeal, and, turning to Borgia his son, 
said with a smile, Vides , mi fili, quam leve discrimen 
patibulum inter et statuam —‘You see, my son, the 
small difference between a gibbet and a statue/ If 
the great could be taught any lesson, this might serve 
to teach them upon how weak a foundation their 
glory stands, which is built upon popular applause; 
for as such praise what seems like merit, they as 
quickly condemn what has only the appearance of 
guilt. 

Popular glory is a perfect coquette: her lovers must 
toil, feel every inquietude, indulge every caprice, and 
perhaps at last be jilted into the bargain. True glory. 
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on the other hand, resembles a woman of sense: her 
admirers must play no tricks, they feel no great 
anxiety, for they are sure in the end of being rewarded 
in proportion to their merit. When Swift used to 
appear in public, lie generally had the mob shouting 
in his train. ‘ Plague take these fools ! } he would 
say: ‘how much joy might all this bawling give my 
Lord Mayor! ’ 

We have seen those virtues which have, while living, 
retired from the public eye, generally transmitted to 
posterity as the truest objects of admiration and praise. 
Perhaps the character of the late Duke of Marlborough 
may one day be set up, even above that of his more 
talked of predecessor; since an assemblage of all the 
mild and amiable virtues is far superior to those 
vulgarly called the great ones. I must be pardoned 
for this short tribute to the memory.of a man who, 
while living, would as much detest to receive any¬ 
thing that wore the appearance of flattery, as I should 
to offer it. 

I know not how to turn so trite a subject out of 
the beaten road of commonplace, except by illustrating 
it rather by the assistance of my memory than my 
judgment, and, instead of making reflections, by telling 
a story. 

A Chinese who had long studied the works of Con¬ 
fucius, who knew the characters of fourteen thousand 
words, and could read a great part of every book that 
came in his way, once took it into his head to travel 
into Europe, and observe the customs of a people 
whom he thought not very much inferior even to his 
own countrymen in the arts of refining up&n every 
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pleasure. Upon his arrival at Amsterdam, his passion 
for letters naturally led him to a bookseller’s shop; 
and, as he could speak a little Dutch, he civilly asked 
the bookseller for the works of the immortal Ilixofou. 
The bookseller assured him he had never heard the 
book mentioned before. 1 What! have you never 
heard of that immortal poet ? ’ returned the other, 
much surprised ; * that light of the eyes, that favourite 
of kings, that rose of perfection ! I suppose you know 
nothing of the immortal Fipsihihi, second cousin to 
the moon?’ ‘Nothing at all, indeed, sir,’ returned 
the other. ‘ Alas ! ’ cries our traveller, * to what 
purpose, then, has one of these fasted to death, and 
the other offered himself up as a sacrifice to the 
Tartarean enemy, to gain a renown which has never 
travelled beyond the precincts of China ! ’ 

There is scarcely a village in Europe, and not one 
university, that is not thus furnished with its little 
great men. The head of a petty corporation, who* 
opposes the designs of a prince who. would tyrannically 
force his subjects to save their best clothes for 
Sundays—the puny pedant who finds one undis¬ 
covered property in the polype, describes an unheeded 
process in the skeleton of a mole, and whose mind, 
like his microscope, perceives nature only in detail— 
the rhymer who makes smooth verses, and paints to 
our imagination when he should only speak to our 
hearts,—all equally fancy themselves walking forward 
to immortality, and desire the crowd behind them to 
look on. The crowd takes them at their word. 
Patriot, philosopher, and poet are shouted in their 
train. Where was there ever so much merit seen ? no 
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times so important as our own! ages yet unborn shall 
gaze with wonder and applause! To such music the 
important pigmy moves forward, bustling and swelling, 
and aptly compared to a puddle in a storm. 

I have lived to see generals who once had crowds 
hallooing after them wherever they went, who were 
bepraised by newspapers and magazines, those echoes 
of the voice of the vulgar, and yet they have long sunk 
into merited obscurity, with scarcely even an epitaph 
left to flatter. A few years ago the herring fishery 
employed all Grub Street; it was the topic in every 
coffee-house, and the burden of every ballad. We 
were to drag up oceans of gold from the bottom of the 
sea; we were to supply all Europe with herrings upon 
our own terms. At present we hear no more of all 
this. We have fished up very little gold that I can 
learn j nor do we furnish the world with herrings, as 
was expected. Let us wait but a few years longer, 
and we shall find all our expectations an herring 
fishery. 


COUNTRY CONGREGATIONS 

WILLIAM COWPER 

Dear Cousin, —The country at present, no less than 
the metropolis, abounding with politicians of every 
kind, I begun to despair of picking up any intelligence 
that might possibly be entertaining to your ceaders. 
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However, I have lately visited some of the most distant 
parts of the kingdom with a clergyman of my acquaint¬ 
ance : I shall not trouble you with an account of the 
improvements that have been made in the seats we 
saw according to the modern taste, but proceed to 
give you some reflections which occurred to us on 
observing several country churches, and the behaviour 
of the congregations. 

The ruinous condition of some of these edifices 
gave me great offence; and I could not help wishing 
that the honest vicar, instead of indulging his genius 
for improvements, by inclosing his gooseberry bushes 
within a Chinese rail, and converting half an acre of 
his glebe-land into a bowling green, would have applied 
part of his income to the more laudable purpose of 
sheltering his parishioners from the weather, during 
their attendance on divine service. It is no uncommon 
thing to see the parsonage-house well thatched, and 
in exceeding good repair, whilst the church perhaps 
has scarce any other roof than the ivy that grows over 
it. The noise of owls, bats, and magpies, makes the 
principal part of the church music in many of these 
ancient edifices; and the walls, like a large map, seem 
to be portioned out into capes, seas, and promontories, 
by the various colours by which the damps have 
stained them. Sometimes, the foundation being too 
weak to support the steeple any longer, it has been 
expedient to pull down that part of the building, and 
to hang the bells under a wooden shed on the ground 
beside it. This is the case in a parish in Norfolk, 
through which I lately passed, and where the clerk 
and the sexton, like the two figures at St. Dunstan’s, 
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serve the bells in capacity of clappers, by striking them 
alternately with a hammer. 

In other churches I have observed that nothing 
unseemly or ruinous is to be found, except in the 
clergyman, and the appendages of his person. The 
squire of the parish, or his ancestors, perhaps, to 
testify their devotion, and leave a lasting monument 
of their magnificence, have adorned the altar-piece 
with the richest crimson velvet, embroidered with vine 
leaves and ears of wheat; and have dressed up the 
pulpit with the same splendour and expense; while the 
gentleman, who fills it, is exalted in the midst of all 
this finery, with a surplice as dirty as a farmers frock, 
and a periwig that seems to have transferred its faculty 
of curling to the band which appears in full buckle 
beneath it. 

But if I was concerned to see several distressed 
pastors, as well as many of our country churches in a 
tottering condition, I was more offended with the 
indecency of worship in others. I could wish that the 
clergy would inform their congregations, that there is 
no occasion to scream themselves hoarse in making 
the responses; that the town-crier is not the only 
person qualified to pray with due devotion; and that 
he who brawls the loudest may, nevertheless, be the 
wickedest fellow in the parish. The old women too in 
the aisle might be told, that their time would be better 
employed attending to the sermon, than in fumbling 
over their tattered testaments till they have found the 
text; by which time the discourse is near drawing to a 
conclusion: while a word or two of instruction might 
not be thrown away upon the younger part of the 
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congregation, to teach them that making posies in 
summer-time, and cracking nuts in autumn, is no part 
of the religious ceremony. 

The good old practice of psalm-singing is, indeed, 
wonderfully improved in many country churches since 
the days of Sternhold and Hopkins; and there is 
scarce a parish clerk, who has so little taste as not to 
pick his staves out of the New Version. This has 
occasioned great complaints in some places, where the 
clerk has been forced to bawl to himself, because the 
rest of the congregation cannot find the psalm at the 
end of their prayer-books; while others are highly 
disgusted at the innovation, and stick as obstinately to 
the Old Version as to the Old Style. The tunes them¬ 
selves have also been new set to jiggish measures; and 
the sober drawl, which used to accompany the two first 
staves of the hundredth psalm, with the Gloria Patri , is 
now split into as many quavers as an Italian air. For 
this purpose there is in every county an itinerant band 
of vocal musicians, who make it their business to go 
round to all the churches in their turns, and, after a 
prelude with the pitch pipe, astonish the audience with 
hymns set to the new Winchester measure, and 
anthems of their own composing. As these new- 
fashioned psalmodists are .necessarily made up of 
young men and maids, we may naturally suppose, that 
there is a perfect concord and sympathy between 
them. 

It is a difficult matter to decide, which is looked 
upon as the greatest man in a country church, the 
parson or his clerk. The latter is most certainly held 
in higher veneration, where the former happens, to be 
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only a poor curate, who rides post every Sabbath from 
village to village, and mounts and dismounts at the 
church door. The clerk's office is not only to tag the 
prayers with an Amen, or usher in the sermon with a 
stave; but he is also the universal father to give away 
the brides, and the standing god-father to all the new¬ 
born children. But in many places there is a still 
greater man belonging to the church, than ^her the 
parson or the clerk himself. The person I mean is the 
Squire ; who, like the King, may be styled Head of the 
Church in his own parish. If the benefice be in his 
own gift, the vicar is his creature, and of consequence 
entirely at his devotion : or, if the care of the church 
be left to a curate, the Sunday fees of roast beef and 
plum pudding, and a liberty to shoot in the manor, will 
bring him as much under the Squire’s command as his 
dogs and horses. For this reason the bell is often kept 
tolling, and the people waiting in the church-yard an 
hour longer than the usual time; nor must the service 
begin till the Squire has strutted up the aisle, and 
seated himself in the great pew in the chancel. The 
length of the sermon is also measured by the will of the 
Squire, as formerly by the hour-glass; and I know one 
parish where the preacher has always the complaisance 
to conclude his discourse, however abruptly, the minute 
that the Squire gives the signal, by rising up after his 
nap. 

In a village church, the Squire's lady or the vicar’s 
wife are perhaps the only females who are stared at for 
their finery; but in the larger cities and towns, where 
the newest fashions are brought down weekly by the 
stage-coach or waggon, all the wives and daughters of 
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the topping tradesmen vie with each other every 
Sunday in the elegance of their apparel. I could even 
trace their gradations in their dress, according to the 
opulence, the extent, and the distance of the place 
from London. I was at church in a populous city in 
the north, where the mace-bearer cleared the way for 
Mrs. Mayoress, who came sidling after him in an 
enormous fan-hoop, of a pattern which had never been 
seen before in those parts. At another church, in a 
corporation town, I saw several JVeg/igees, with fur- 
belowed aprons, which had long disputed the prize of 
superiority: but these were most wofully eclipsed by a 
burgess’s daughter, just come from , London, who 
appeared in a Trollope or Slammerkin, with treble 
ruffles to the cuffs, pinked and gimped, and the sides 
of the petticoat drawn up in festoons. In some lesser 
borough towns, the contest, I found, lay between three 
or four black and green bibs and aprons; at one, a 
grocer’s wife attracted our eyes, by a new-fashioned 
cap, called a Joan ; and, at another, they were wholly 
taken up by a mercer’s daughter in a Nun’s Hood. 

I need not say anything of the behaviour of the 
congregations in these more polite places of religious 
resort; as the same genteel ceremonies are practised 
there, as at the most fashion'able churches in town. 
The ladies, immediately on their entrance, breathe 
a pious ejaculation through their fan sticks, and the 
beaux very gravely address themselves to the Haber¬ 
dashers* Bills, glued upon the linings of their hats. 
This pious duty is no sooner performed, than the 
exercise of bowing and curtsying succeeds; the locking 
and unlocking of the pews drowns the reader’s v&ice 
VOL. L 7 
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at the beginning of the service; and the rustling 
of silks, added to the whispering and tittering of 
so much good company, renders him totally unin¬ 
telligible to the very end of it. 

1 am, dear Cousin, 

Yours, etc. 


ALL FOOLS' DAY 

CHARLES LAMB 

The compliments of the season to my worthy masters, 
and a merry first of April to us all! 

Many happy returns of this day to you—and you— 
and you , Sir—nay, never frown, man, nor put a long 
face upon the matter. Do not we know one another ? 
what need of ceremony among friends ? we have all a 
touch of that same —you understand me—a speck of 
the motley. Beshrew the man who on such a day as 
this, the general festival , should affect to stand aloof. 
1 am none of those sneakers. I am free of the 
corporation, and care not who knows it. He that 
meets me in the forest to-day, shall meet with no 
wise-acre, I can tell him. Stultus sum . Translate 
me that, and take the meaning of it to yourself for 
your pains. What! man, we have four quarters of 
the globe on our side, at the least computation. 

Fill us a cup of that sparkling gooseberry—we will 
drink no wise, melancholy, politic port on this day—* 
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and let us troll the catch of Amiens —due ad vie—due 
ad me —how goes it ? 

‘ Mere shall he see 
Gross fools as he.’ 

Now would I give a trifle to know, historically and 
authentically, who was the greatest fool that ever lived 
I would certainly give him in a bumper. Marry, of the 
present breed, I think I could without much difficulty 
name you the party. 

Remove your cap a little further, if you please: it 
hides my bauble. And now each man bestride his 
hobby, and dust away his bells to what tune he 
pleases. I will give you, for my part, 

‘-The crazy old church clock, 

And the bewildered chimes.’ 

Good master Empedocles, you are welcome. It is 
long since you went a salamander-gathering down 
iEtna. Worse than samphire-picking by some odds. 
’Tis a mercy your worship did not singe your 
mustachios. 

Ha! Cleombrotus ! and what salads in faith did 
you light upon at the bottom of the Mediterranean? 
You were founder, I take it, of the disinterested sect 
of the Calenturists. 

Gebir, my old freemason, and prince of plasterers at 
Babel, bring in your trowel, most Ancient Grand ! 
You have claim to a seat here at my right hand, as 
patron of the stammerers. You left your work, if 
I remember Herodotus correctly, at eight hundred 
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million toises, or thereabout, above the level of the 
sea. Bless us, what a long bell you must have pulled, 
to call your top workmen to their nuncheon on the 
low grounds of Shinar. Or did you send up your 
garlic and onions by a rocket ? I am a rogue if I am 
not ashamed to show you our Monument on Fish- 
street Hill, after your altitudes. Yet we think it 
somewhat. 

What, the magnanimous Alexander in tears?—cry, 
baby, put its finger in its eye, it shall have anothei 
globe, round as an orange, pretty moppet! 

Good Master Raymund Lully, you look wise. Pray 
correct that error.- 

Duns, spare your definitions. I must fine you a 
bumper, or a paradox. We will have nothing said or 
done syllogistically this day. Remove those logical 
forms, waiter, that no gentleman break the tender 
shins of his apprehension stumbling across them. 

Master Stephen, you are late.—Hal Cokes, is it 
you?—Aguecheek, my dear knight, let me pay my 
devoir to you.—Master Shallow, your worship's poor 
servant to command.—Master Silence, I will use few 
words with you.—Slender, it shall go hard if I edge 
not you in somewhere.—You six will engross all the 
poor wit of the company to-day.—I know it, I know it. 

Ha! honest R-, my fine old Librarian of Lud- 

gate, time out of mind, art thou here again? Bless 
thy doublet, it is not over-new, threadbare as thy 
stories:—what dost thou flitting about the world at 
this rate ?—Thy customers are extinct, defunct, bed-rid, 
have ceased to read long ago.—Thou goest still among 
them, seeing if, peradventure, thou canst hawk a 
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volume or two.—Good Granville S-, thy last 

patron, is flown. 

• King Pandion, he is dead, 

All thy friends are lapt in lead.’ 

Nevertheless, noble R-, come in, and take your 

seat here, between Armado and Quisada ; for in true 
courtesy, in gravity, in fantastic smiling to thyself, in 
courteous smiling upon others, in the goodly ornature 
of well-apparelled speech, and the commendation of 
wise sentences, thou art nothing inferior to those 
accomplished Dons of Spain. The spirit of chivalry 
forsake me for ever, when I forget thy singing the song 
of Macheath, which declares that he might he happy 
with either , situated between those two ancient 
spinsters—when I forget the inimitable formal love 
which thou didst make, turning now to the one, and 
now to the other, with that Malvolian smile—as if 
Cervantes, not Gay, had written it for his hero; and as 
if thousands of periods must revolve, before the mirror 
of courtesy could have given his invidious preference 
between a pair of so goodly-propertied and meritorious- 
equal damsels. * * * * 

To descend from these altitudes, and not to protract 
our Fools’ Banquet, beyond its appropriate day,—for 
I fear the second of April is not many hours distant— 
in sober verity I will confess a truth to thee, reader. I 
love a Fool —as naturally as if I were of kith and kin 
to him. When a child, with child-like apprehensions, 
that dived not below the surface of the matter, I read 
those Parables —not guessing at the involved wisdom— 
I had more yearnings towards that simple architect, 
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that built his house upon the sand, than I entertained 
for his more cautious neighbour : I grudged at the hard 
censure pronounced upon the quiet soul that kept his 
talent; and—prizing their simplicity beyond the more 
provident, and, to my apprehension, somewhat unferni- 
nine wariness of their competitors—I felt a kindliness, 
that almost amounted to a tendre , for those five 
thoughtless virgins. 

I have never made an acquaintance since, that 
lasted : or a friendship, that answered ; with any that 
had not some tincture of the absurd in their characters. 
I venerate an honest obliquity of understanding. The 
more laughable blunders a man shall commit in your 
company, the more tests he giveth you, that he will not 
betray or overreach you. I love the safety which a 
palpable hallucination warrants; the security, which 
a word out of season ratifies. And take my word for 
this, reader, and say a fool told it you, if you please, 
that he who hath not a dram of folly in his mixture, 
hath pounds of much worse matter in his composition. 
It is observed, that ‘ the foolisher the fowl or fish,—- 
woodcocks,—dotterels—cods’-heads, etc., the finer the 
flesh thereof/ and what are commonly the world’s 
received fools but such whereof the world is not worthy? 
and what have been some of the kindliest patterns of 
our species, but so many darlings of absurdity, minions 
of the goddess, and her white boys?—Reader, if you 
wrest my words beyond their fair construction, it is 
you, and not I, that are the April Fool. 
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MODERN GALLANTRY 

CHARLES LAMB 

In comparing modern with ancient manners, we are 
pleased to compliment ourselves upon the point of 
gallantry; a certain obsequiousness, or deferential 
respect, which we are supposed to pay to females, as 
females. 

I shall believe that this principle actuates our con¬ 
duct, when I can forget, that in the nineteenth century 
of the era from which we date our civility, we are but 
just beginning to leave off the very frequent practice 
of whipping females in public, in common with the 
coarsest male offenders. 

I shall believe in it, when actresses are no longer 
subject to be hissed off a stage by gentlemen. 

I shall believe in it, when Dorimant hands a fish¬ 
wife across the kennel; or assists the apple-woman to 
pick up her wandering fruit, which some unlucky dray 
has just dissipated. 

I shall believe in it, when the Dorimants in humbler 
life, who would be thought in their way notable adepts 
in this refinement, shall act,upon it in places where 
they are not known, or think themselves not observed 
—when I shall see the traveller for some rich tradesman 
part with his admired box-coat, to spread it over the 
defenceless shoulders of the poor woman, who is 
passing to her parish on the roof of the same stage¬ 
coach with him, drenched in the rain—when I shall no 
longer see a woman standing up in the pit of a London 
theatre, till she is sick and faint with the exertion, with 
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men about her, seated at their ease, and jeering at her 
distress; till one, that seems to have more manners or 
conscience than the rest, significantly declares ‘she 
should be welcome to his seat, if she were a little 
younger and handsomer/ Place this dapper ware¬ 
houseman, or that rider, in a circle of their own female 
acquaintance, and you shall confess you have not 
seen a politer-bred man in Lothbury. 

Lastly, I shall begin to believe that there is some 
such principle influencing our conduct, when more 
than one-half of the drudgery and coarse servitude of 
the world shall cease to be performed by women. 

Until that day comes I shall never believe this 
boasted point to be anything more than a conventional 
fiction; a pageant got up between the sexes, in a 
certain rank, and at a certain time of life, in which 
both find their account equally. 

I shall be even disposed to rank it among the 
salutary fictions of life, when in polite circles I shall 
see the same attentions paid to age as to youth, to 
homely features as to handsome, to coarse complexions 
as to clear—to the woman, as she is a woman, not as 
she is a beauty, a fortune, or a title. 

I shall believe it to be something more than a name, 
when a well-dressed gentleman in a well-dressed com¬ 
pany can advert to the topic of female old age without 
exciting, and intending to excite, a sneer:—when the 
phrases ‘antiquated virginity,’ and such a one has 
* overstood her market,’ pronounced in good company, 
shall raise immediate offence in man, or woman, that 
shall hear them spoken. 

Joseph Paice, of Bread-street-hill, merchant, and one 
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of the Directors of the South Sea company—the same 
to whom Edwards, the Shakspeare commentator, has 
addressed a fine sonnet—was the only pattern of 
consistent gallantry I have met with. He took me 
under his shelter at an early age, and bestowed some 
pains upon me. I owe to his precepts and example 
whatever there is of the man of business (and that is 
not much) in my composition. It was not his fault 
that I did not profit more. 

Though bred a Presbyterian, and brought up a 
merchant, he was the finest gentleman of his time. 
He had not one system of attention to females in the 
drawing-room, and another in the shop, or at the stall. 
I do not mean that he made no distinction. But he 
never lost sight of sex, or overlooked it in the casualties 
of a disadvantageous situation. I have seen him stand 
bareheaded—smile if you please—to a poor servant- 
girl, while she has been inquiring of him the way to 
some street—in such a posture of unforced civility, as 
neither to embarass her in the acceptance, nor himself 
in the offer, of it. 

He was no dangler, in the common acceptation of 
the word, after women ; but he reverenced and upheld, 
in every form in which it came'before him, womanhood . 
I have seen him—nay, smile not—tenderly escorting a 
market-woman, whom he had encountered in a shower, 
exalting his umbrella over her poor basket of fruit, that 
it might receive no damage, with as much carefulness 
as if she had been a countess. To the reverend form 
of Female Eld he would yield the wall (though it were 
to an ancient beggar-woman) with more ceremony than 
we can afford to show our grandams. He was the 
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Preux Chevalier of Age; the Sir Calidore, or Sir 
Tristan, to those who have no Calidores or Tristans to 
defend them. The roses, that had long faded thence, 
still bloomed for him in those withered and yellow 
cheeks. 

He was never married, but in his youth he paid his 
addresses to the beautiful Susan Winstanley—old 
Winstanley’s daughter of Clapton—who dying in the 
early days of their courtship, confirmed in him the 
resolution of perpetual bachelorship. It was during 
their short courtship, he told me, that he had been one 
day treating his mistress with a profusion of civil 
speeches—the common gallantries—to which kind of 
thing she had hitherto manifested no repugnance—but 
in this instance with no effect. He could not obtain 
from her a decent acknowledgment in return. She 
rather seemed to resent his compliments. He could 
not set it down to caprice, for the lady had always 
shown herself above that littleness. 

When he ventured on the following day, finding her 
a little better humoured, to expostulate with her on 
her coldness of yesterday, she confessed, with her usual 
frankness, that she had no sort of dislike to his atten¬ 
tions ; that she could even endure some high-flown 
compliments; that a young woman placed in her 
situation had a right to expect all sorts of civil things 
said to her ; that she hoped she could digest a dose of 
adulation, short of insincerity, with as little injury to 
her humility as most young women ; but that—a little 
before he had commenced his compliments—she had 
overheard him by accident, in rather rough language, 
rating a young woman, who had not brought home his 
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cravats quite to the appointed time, and she thought 
to herself, ‘ As I am Miss Susan Winstanley, and a 
young lady—a reputed beauty, and known to be a 
fortune—I can have my choice of the finest speeches 
from the mouth of this very fine gentleman who is 
courting me—but if I had been poor Mary Such-a-one 
(naming the milliner ),—and had failed of bringing 
home the cravats to the appointed hour—though per¬ 
haps I had sat up half the night to forward them— 
what sort of compliments should I have received 
then?—And my woman’s pride came to my assistance; 
and I thought, that if it were only to do me honour, a 
female, like myself, might have received handsomer 
usage; and I was determined not to accept any fine 
speeches to the compromise of that sex, the belonging 
to which was after all my strongest claim and title to 
them.’ 

I think the lady discovered both generosity, and a 
just way of thinking, in this rebuke which she gave her 
lover; and I have sometimes imagined, that the 
uncommon strain of courtesy, which through life 
regulated the actions and behaviour of my friend 
towards all of womankind indiscriminately, owed its 
happy origin to this seasonable^ lesson from the lips of 
his lamented mistress. 

I wish the whole female world would entertain the 
same notion of these things that Miss Winstanley 
showed. Then we should see something of the spirit 
of consistent gallantry; and no longer witness the 
anomaly of the same man—a pattern of true politeness 
to a wife—of cold contempt, cr rudeness, to a sister— 
the idolater of his female mistress—the disparager and 
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despiser of his no less female aunt, or unfortunate— 
still female—maiden cousin. Just so much respect as 
a woman derogates from her own sex, in whatever con¬ 
dition placed—her hand-maid, or dependant—she 
deserves to have diminished from herself on that 
score; and probably will feel the diminution, when 
youth, and beauty, and advantages, not inseparable 
from sex, shall lose of their attraction. What a woman 
should demand of a man in courtship, or after it, is 
first—respect for her as she is a woman ;—and next to 
that—to be respected by him above all other women. 
But let her stand upon her female character as upon a 
foundation ; and let the attentions, incident to indi¬ 
vidual preference, be so many pretty additaments and 
ornaments—as many, and as fanciful, as you please— 
to that main structure. Let her first lesson be with 
sweet Susan Winstanley—to reverence her sex. 


OXFORD IN THE VACATION 

CHARLES LAMB 

Casting a preparatory glance at the bottom of this 
article—as the very connoisseur in prints, with cursory 
eye (which, while it reads, seems as though it read not), 
never fails to consult the quis sculpsit in the corner, 
before he pronounces some rare piece to be a Vivares, 
or a Woollet—methinks I hear you exclaim, Reader, 
Who is Elia ? 

Because in my last I tried to divert thee with some 
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half-forgotten humours of some old clerks defunct, in 
an old house of business, long since gone to decay, 
doubtless you have already set me down in your mind 
as one of the self-same college—a votary of the desk— 
a notched and cropt scrivener—one that sucks his 
sustenance, as certain sick people are said to do, 
through a quill. 

Well, I do agnise something of the sort. I confess 
that it is my humour, my fancy—in the fore-part 
of the day, when the mind of your man of letters 
requires some relaxation (and none better than such 
as at first sight seems most abhorrent from his beloved 
studies)—to while away some good hours of my time 
in the contemplation of indigos, cottons, raw silks, 
piece-goods, flowered or otherwise. It sends you home 
with such increased appetite to your books * * * 

not to say, that your outside sheets, and waste 
wrappers of foolscap, do receive into them, most 
kindly and naturally, the impression of sonnets, 
epigrams, essays —so that the very parings of a count¬ 
ing-house are, in some sort, the settings up of an 
author. The enfranchised quill, that has plodded 
all the morning among the cart-rucks of figures and 
ciphers, frisks and curvets so ,at its ease over the 
flowery carpet-ground of a midnight dissertation.— 
It feels its promotion. * * * * * 

So that you see, upon the whole, the literary dignity 
of Elia is very little, if at all, compromised in the con¬ 
descension. 

Not that, in my anxious detail of the many com¬ 
modities incidental to the life of a public office, I 
would be thought blind to certain flaws, which a 
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cunning carper might be able to pick in this Joseph’s 
vest. And here I must have leave, in the fulness of 
my soul, to regret the abolition, and doing-away-with 
altogether, of those consolatory interstices, and sprink¬ 
lings of freedom, through the four seasons,—the red- 
letter days, now become, to all intents and purposes, 
dead-letter days . There was Paul, and Stephen, and 
Barnabas— 

‘ Andrew and John, men famous in old times ’ 

—we were used to keep all their days holy, as long 
back as when I was at school at Christ’s. I remember 
their effigies, by the same token, in the old Baskett 
Prayer Book. There hung Peter in his uneasy 
posture—holy Bartlemy in the troublesome act of 
flaying, after the famous Marsyas by Spagnoletti.— 
I honoured them all, and could almost have wept the 
defalcation of Iscariot—so much did we love to keep 
holy memories sacred:—only methought I a little 
grudged at the coalition of the better Jude with Simon 
—clubbing (as it were) their sanctities together, to 
make up one poor gaudy-day between them—as an 
economy unworthy of the dispensation. 

These were bright visitations in a scholar’s and a 
clerk’s life—‘far off their coming shone.’—I was as 
good as an almanack in those days. I could have told 
you such a saint’s-day falls out next week, or the week 
after. Peradventure the Epiphany, by some periodical 
infelicity, would, once in six years, merge in a 
Sabbath. Now am I little better than one of the 
profane. Let me not be thought to arraign the wisdom 
of my civil superiors, who have judged the further 
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observation of these holy tides to be papistical, super¬ 
stitious. Only in a custom of such long standing, 
methinks, if their Holinesses the Bishops had, in 
decency, been first sounded—but I am wading out 
of my depths. I am not the man to decide the 
limits of civil and ecclesiastical authority—I am 
plain Elia—no Selden, nor Archbishop Usher— 
though at present in the thick of their books, here 
in the heart of learning, under the shadow of the 
mighty Bodley. 

I can here play the gentleman, enact the student. 
To such a one as myself, who has been defrauded in 
his young years of the sweet food of academic institu¬ 
tion, nowhere is so pleasant, to while away a few idle 
weeks at, as one or other of the Universities. Their 
vacation, too, at this time of the year, falls in so pat 
with ours . Here I can take my walks unmolested, 
and fancy myself of what degree or standing I please. 
I seem admitted ad eundern . I fetch up past oppor¬ 
tunities. I can rise at the chapel-bell, and dream that 
it rings for vie. In moods of humility I can be a Sizar, 
or a Servitor. When the peacock vein rises, I strut a 
Gentleman Commoner. In graver moments, I pro¬ 
ceed Master of Arts. Indeed I do not think I am 
much unlike that respectable character. I have seen 
your dim-eyed vergers, and bed-makers in spectacles, 
drop a bow or a curtsy, as I pass, wisely mistaking me 
for something of the sort. I go about in black, which 
favours the notion. Only in Christ Church reverend 
quadrangle I can be content to pass for nothing short 
of a Seraphic Doctor. 

The walks at these times are so much one’s own,— 
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the tall trees of Christ’s, the groves of Magdalen ! The 
halls deserted, and with open doors, inviting one to 
slip in unperceived, and pay a devoir to some Founder, 
or noble or royal Benefactress (that should have been 
ours) whose portrait seems to smile upon their over¬ 
looked beadsman, and to adopt me for their own. 
Then, to take a peep in by the way at the butteries, 
and sculleries, redolent of antique hospitality : the 
immense caves of kitchens, kitchen fire-places, cordial 
recesses; ovens whose first pies were baked four 
centuries ago; and spits which have cooked for 
Chaucer! Not the meanest minister among the 
dishes but is hallowed to me through his imagination, 
and the Cook goes forth a Manciple. 

Antiquity 1 thou wondrous charm, what art thou? 
that, being nothing, art everything ! When thou ivert, 
thou wert not antiquity—-then thou wert nothing, but 
hadst a remoter antiquity , as thou calledst it, to look 
back to with blind veneration; thou thyself being to 
thyself flat, jejune, modern ! What mystery lurks in 
this retroversion? or what half Januses 1 are we, that 
cannot look forward with the same idolatry with which 
we for ever revert! The mighty future is as nothing, 
being everything 1 the past is everything, being 
nothing! 

What were thy dark ages ? Surely the sun rose as 
brightly then as now, and man got him to his work 
in the morning? Why is it we can never hear 
mention of them without an accompanying feeling, 
as though a palpable obscure had dimmed the face of 

1 Januses of one face.—S ir Thomas Browne. 

VOL. I. 8 
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things, and that our ancestors wandered to and fro 
groping I 

Above all thy rarities, old Oxen ford, what do most 
arride and solace me, are thy repositories of moulder¬ 
ing learning, thy shelves- 

What a place to be in is an old library 1 It seems as 
though all the souls of all the writers, that have be¬ 
queathed their labours to these Bodleians, were repos¬ 
ing here, as in some dormitory, or middle state. I do 
not want to handle, to profane the leaves, their wind¬ 
ing-sheets. I could as soon dislodge a shade. I seem 
to inhale learning, walking amid their foliage; and the 
odour of their old moth-scented coverings is fragrant 
as the first bloom of those sciential apples which grew 
amid the happy orchard. 

Still less have I curiosity to disturb the elder 
repose of MSS. Those varies lectiones , so tempting 
to the more erudite palates, do but disturb and 
unsettle my faith. I am no Herculanean raker. 
The credit of the three witnesses might have slept 
unimpeached for me. I leave these curiosities to 
Porson, and to G. D.—whom, by the way, I found 
busy as a moth over some rotten archive, rummaged 
out of some seldom-explored press, in a nook at Oriel. 
With long poring, he is grown almost into a book. 
He stood as passive as one by the side of the old 
shelves. I longed to new-coat him in russia, and 
assign him his place. He might have mustered for a 
tall Scapula. 

D. is assiduous in his visits to these seats of learn¬ 
ing. No inconsiderable portion of his moderate 
fortune, I apprehend, is consumed in journeys between 
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them and Clifford’s Inn—where, like a dove on the 
asp’s nest, he has long taken up his unconscious 
abode, amid an incongruous assembly of attorneys, 
attorneys’ clerks, apparitors, promoters, vermin of the 
law, among whom he sits, ‘in calm and sinless peace.’ 
The fangs of the law pierce him not—the winds of 
litigation blow over his humble chambers—the hard 
sheriff’s officer moves his hat as he passes—legal nor 
illegal discourtesy touches him—none thinks of offering 
violence or injustice to him—you would as soon ‘strike 
an abstract idea.’ 

D. has been engaged, he tells me, through a course 
of laborious years, in an investigation into all curious 
matter connected with the two Universities; and has 
lately lit upon a MS. collection of charters, relative 

to C-, by which he hopes to settle some disputed 

points—particularly that long controversy between 
them as to priority of foundation. The ardour with 
which he engages in these liberal pursuits, I am 
afraid, has not met with all the encouragement it 

deserved, either here or at C-. Your caputs, and 

heads of colleges, care less than anybody else about 
these questions.—Contented to suck the milky foun¬ 
tains of their Alma Maters, without inquiring into 
the venerable gentlewomfen’s years, they rather hold 
such curiosities to be impertinent—unreverend. They 
have their good glebe lands in manu , and care not 
much to rake into the title-deeds. I gather at least 
so much from other sources, for D. is not a man to 
complain. 

D. started like an unbroken heifer, when I interrupted 
him. A J>riori it was not very probable that wfe should 
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have met in Oriel. But D. would have done the same, 
had I accosted him on the sudden in his own walks in 
Clifford’s Inn, or in the Temple. In addition to a 
provoking short-sightedness (the effect of late studies 
and watchings at the midnight oil) D. is the most 
absent of men. He made a call the other morning at 
our friend M.’s in Bedford Square; and, finding no¬ 
body at home, was ushered into the hall, where, asking 
for pen and ink, with great exactitude of purpose he 
enters me his name in the book—which ordinarily lies 
about in such places, to record the failures of the un¬ 
timely or unfortunate visitor—and takes his leave with 
many ceremonies, and professions of regret. Some 
two or three hours after, his walking destinies returned 
him into the same neighbourhood again, and again the 
quiet image of the fireside circle at M.’s—Mrs. M. pre¬ 
siding at it like a Queen Lar, with pretty A. S. at her 
side—striking irresistibly on his fancy, he makes another 
call (forgetting that they were 1 certainly not to return 
from the country before that day week’), and disap¬ 
pointed a second time, inquires for pen and paper as 
before : again the book is brought, and in the line just 
above that in which he is about to print his second 
name (his re-script)—his first name (scarce dry) looks 
out upon him like another Sosia, or as if a man should 
suddenly encounter his own duplicate!—The effect 
may be conceived. D. made many a good resolution 
against any such lapses in future. I hope he will not 
keep them too rigorously. 

For with G. D.—to be absent from the body, is 
sometimes (not to speak it profanely) to be present 
with the Lord. At the very time when, personally 
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encountering thee, he passes on with no recognition 

-or, being stopped, starts like a thing surprised—at 

that moment, Reader, he is on Mount Tabor—or 
Parnassus—or co-sphered with Plato—or, with Harring¬ 
ton, framing ‘ immortal commonwealths’—devising some 

plan of amelioration to thy country, or thy species- 

peradventure meditating some individual kindness or 
courtesy, to be done to thee thyself, the returning con¬ 
sciousness of which made him to start so guiltily at 
thy obtruded personal presence. 

[I). commenced life, after a course of hard study in 
the house of ‘ pure Emanuel,’ as usher to a knavish 

fanatic schoolmaster at-, at a salary of eight pounds 

per annum, with board and lodging. Of this poor 
stipend, he never received above half in all the labori¬ 
ous years he served this man. He tells a pleasant 
anecdote, that when poverty, staring out at his ragged 
knees, has sometimes compelled him, against the 

modesty of his nature, to hint at arrears, Dr. - 

would take no immediate notice, but after supper, 
when the school was called together to even-song, 
he would never fail to introduce some instructive 
homily against riches, and the corruption of the heart 
occasioned through the desire of them—ending with 
‘ Lord, keep Thy servants, above all things, from the 
heinous sin of avarice. Having food and raiment, 
let us therewithal be content. Give me Agur’s wish’ 
—and the like—which, to the little auditory, sounded 
like a doctrine full of Christian prudence and simpli¬ 
city, but to poor D. was a receipt in full for that 
quarter’s demand at least. 

And D. has been underworking for himself ever 
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since;—drudging at low rates for unappreciating book¬ 
sellers,—wasting his fine erudition in silent corrections 
of the classics, and in those unostentatious but solid 
services to learning which commonly fall to the lot 
of laborious scholars, who have not the heart to sell 
themselves to the best advantage. He has published 
poems, which do not sell, because their character is 
unobtrusive, like his own, and because he has been 
too much absorbed in ancient literature to know what 
the popular mark in poetry is, even if he could have 
hit it. And, therefore, his verses are properly, what he 
terms them, crotchets ; voluntaries ; odes to liberty and 
spring; effusions; little tributes and offerings, left be¬ 
hind him upon tables and window-seats at parting 
from friends’ houses, and from all the inns of hospi¬ 
tality, where he has been courteously (or but tolerably) 
received in his pilgrimage. If his muse of kindness 
halt a little behind the strong lines in fashion in this 
excitement-loving age, his prose is the best of the sort 
in the world, and exhibits a faithful transcript of his 
own healthy, natural mind, and cheerful, innocent tone 
of conversation.] 

D. is delightful anywhere, but he is at the best in such 
places as these. He cares not much for Bath. He is 
out of his element at Buxton, at Scarborough, or 
Harrowgate. The Cam and the Isis are to him ‘better 
than all the waters of Damascus.’ On the Muses’ hill 
he is happy, and good, as one of the Shepherds on the 
Delectable Mountains; and when he goes about with 
you to show you the halls and colleges, you think you 
have with you the Interpreter at the House Beautiful. 
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THE PRAISE OF CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS 

CHARLES LAMB 

I like to meet a sweep—understand me—not a grown 
sweeper—old chimney-sweepers are by no means at¬ 
tractive—but one of those tender novices, blooming 
through their first nigritude, the maternal washings not 
quite effaced from the cheek—such as come forth with 
the dawn, or somewhat earlier, with their little pro¬ 
fessional notes sounding like the peep-peep of a young 
sparrow ; or liker to the matin lark should I pronounce 
them, in their aerial ascents not seldom anticipating 
the sunrise? 

I have a kindly yearning towards these dim specks 
—poor blots—innocent blacknesses— 

I reverence these young Africans of our own growth 
—these almost clergy imps, who sport their cloth with¬ 
out assumption ; and from their little pulpits (the tops 
of chimneys), in the nipping air of a December morn¬ 
ing, preach a lesson of patience to mankind. 

When a child, what a mysterious pleasure it was to 
witness their operation ! to see a chit no bigger than 
one’s-self, enter, one knew, not by what process, into 
what seemed the fauces Averni —to pursue him in 
imagination, as he went sounding on through so many 
dark stifling caverns, horrid shades! to shudder with 
the idea that ‘ now, surely he must be lost for ever 1 
to revive at hearing his feeble shout of discovered day¬ 
light—and then (0 fulness of delight!) running out of 
doors, to come just in time to see the sable phenomenon 
emerge in safety, the brandished weapon of his art 
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victorious like some flag waved over a conquered 
citadel! I seem to remember having been told, that 
a bad sweep was once left in a stack with his brush, 
to indicate which way the wiad blew. It was an awful 
spectacle, certainly; not much unlike the old stage 
direction in Macbeth, where the ‘Apparition of a child 
crowned, with a tree in his hand, rises.’ 

Reader, if thou meetest one of these small gentry in 
thy early rambles, it is good to give him a penny,—it 
is better to give him twopence. If it be starving 
weather, and to the proper troubles of his hard occupa¬ 
tion, a pair of kibed heels (no unusual accompaniment) 
be superadded, the demand on thy humanity will surely 
rise to a tester. 

There is a composition, the ground-work of which I 
have understood to be the sweet wood ’yclept sassafras. 
This wood boiled down to a kind of tea, and tempered 
with an infusion of milk and sugar, hath to some tastes 
a delicacy beyond the China luxury. I know not how 
thy palate may relish it; for myself, with every defer¬ 
ence to the judicious Mr. Read, who hath time out of 
mind kept open a shop (the only one he avers in 
London) for the vending of this ‘wholesome and 
pleasant beverage,’ on the south side of Fleet Street, 
as thou approachest Bridge Street —the only Salopian 
house —I have never yet adventured to dip my own 
particular lip in a basin of his commended ingredients 
—a cautious premonition to the olfactories constantly 
whispering to me, that my stomach must infallibly, 
with all due courtesy, decline it. Yet I have seen 
palates, otherwise not uninstructed in dietetical elegan¬ 
cies, sup it up with avidity. 
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I know not by what particular conformation of the 
organ it happens, but I have always found that this 
composition is surprisingly gratifying to the palate of 
a young chimney-sweeper—whether the oily particles 
(sassafras is slightly oleaginous) do attenuate and soften 
the fuliginous concretions, which are sometimes found 
(in dissections) to adhere to the roof of the mouth in 
these unfledged practitioners; or whether Nature, sen¬ 
sible that she had mingled too much of bitter wood in 
the lot of these raw victims, caused to grow out of the 
earth her sassafras for a sweet lenitive—but so it is, 
that no possible taste or odour to the senses of a young 
chimney-sweeper can convey a delicate excitement com¬ 
parable to this mixture. Being penniless, they will yet 
hang their black heads over the ascending steam, to 
gratify one sense if possible, seemingly no less pleased 
than those domestic animals—cats—when they purr 
over a new-found sprig of valerian. There is something 
more in these sympathies than philosophy can inculcate. 

Now albeit Mr. Read boasted, not without reason, 
that his is the only Salopian house ; yet be it known to 
thee, reader—if thou art one who keepest what are 
called good hours, thou art haply ignorant of the fact 
—he hath a race of industrious imitators, who from 
stalls, and under open sky, dispense the same savoury 
mess to humbler customers, at that dead time of the 
dawn, when (as extremes meet) the rake, reeling home 
from his midnight cups, and the hard-handed artisan 
leaving his bed to resume the premature labours of the 
day, jostle, not unfrequently to the manifest disconcert¬ 
ing of the former, for the honours of the pavement. 
It is the time when, in summer, between the expired 
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and the not yet relumined kitchen-fires, the kennels of 
our fair metropolis give forth their least satisfactory 
odours. The rake, who wisheth to dissipate his o’er- 
night vapours in more grateful coffee, curses the un- 
genial fume, as he passeth ; but the artisan stops to 
taste, and blesses the fragrant breakfast. 

This is salcop —the precocious herb-woman’s darling 
—the delight of the early gardener, who transports his 
smoking cabbages by break of day from Hammersmith 
to Covent Garden’s famed piazzas—the delight, and 
oh ! I fear, too often the envy, of the unpennied sweep. 
Him shouldst thou haply encounter, with his dim 
visage pendent over the grateful steam, regale him 
with a sumptuous basin (it will cost thee but three- 
halfpennies) and a slice of delicate bread and butter 
(an added halfpenny)—so may thy culinary fires, eased 
of the o’ercharged secretions from thy worse-placed 
hospitalities, curl up a lighter volume to the welkin— 
so may the descending soot never taint thy costly well- 
ingredienced soups—nor the odious cry, quick-reach¬ 
ing from street to street, of the fired chimney , invite 
the rattling engines from ten adjacent parishes, to dis¬ 
turb for a casual scintillation thy peace and pocket! 

I am by nature extremely susceptible of street 
affronts ; the jeers and taunts of the populace; the 
low-bred triumph they display over the casual trip, or 
splashed stocking, of a gentleman. Yet can I endure 
the jocularity of a young sweep with something more 
than forgiveness.—In the last winter but one, pacing 
along Cheapside with my accustomed precipitation 
when I walk westward, a treacherous slide brought me 
upon my back in an instant. I scrambled up* with 
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pain and shame enough—yet outwardly trying to face 
it down, as if nothing had happened—when the roguish 
grin of one of these young wits encountered me. There 
he stood, pointing me out with his dusky finger to the 
mob, and to a poor woman (I suppose his mother) in 
particular, till the tears for the exquisiteness of the fun 
(so he thought it) worked themselves out at the corners 
of his poor red eyes, red from many a previous weeping; 
and soot-inflamed, yet twinkling through all with such 

a joy, snatched out of desolation, that Hogarth-but 

Hogarth has got him already (how could he miss him?) 
in the March to Finchley, grinning at the pieman— 
there he stood, as he stands in the picture, irremovable, 
as if the jest was to last for ever—with such a maxi¬ 
mum of glee, and minimum of mischief, in his mirth 
—for the grin of a genuine sweep hath absolutely no 
malice in it—that I could have been content, if the 
honour of a gentleman might endure it, to have re¬ 
mained his butt and his mockery till midnight. 

1 am by theory obdurate to the seductiveness of what 
are called a fine set of teeth. Every pair of rosy lips 
(the ladies must pardon me) is a casket presumably 
holding such jewels; but, methinks, they should take 
leave to ‘air’them as frugally as possible. The fine 
lady, or fine gentleman, who show me their teeth, show 
me bones. Yet must I confess, that from the mouth 
of a true sweep a display (even to ostentation) of those 
white and shiny ossifications, strikes me as an agreeable 
anomaly in manners, and an allowable piece of foppery. 
It is, as when 

‘ A sable cloud 

Turns forth her silver lining on the night.’ 
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It is like some remnant of gentry not quite extinct; a 
badge of better days; a hint of nobility: and, doubt¬ 
less, under the obscuring darkness and double night 
of their forlorn disguisement, oftentimes lurketh good 
blood, and gentle conditions, derived from lost ancestry, 
and a lapsed pedigree. The premature apprenticements 
of these tender victims give but too much encourage¬ 
ment, I fear, to clandestine and almost infantile abduc¬ 
tions; the seeds of civility and true courtesy, so often 
discernible in these young grafts (not otherwise to be 
accounted for) plainly hint at some forced adoptions; 
many noble Rachels mourning for their children, even 
in our days, countenance the fact; the tales of fairy 
spiriting may shadow a lamentable verity, and the 
recovery of the young Montagu be but a solitary in¬ 
stance of good fortune out of many irreparable and 
hopeless defiliations. 

In one of the state-beds at Arundel Castle, a few 
years since—under a ducal canopy—(that seat of the 
Howards is an object of curiosity to visitors, chiefly for 
its beds, in which the late duke was especially a con¬ 
noisseur )—encircled with curtains of delicatest crimson, 
with starry coronets inwoven—folded between a pair of 
sheets whiter and softer than the lap where Venus lulled 
Ascanius—was discovered by chance, after all methods 
of search had failed, at noonday, fast asleep, a lost 
chimney-sweeper. The little creature, having some¬ 
how confounded his passage among the intricacies of 
those lordly chimneys, by some unknown aperture had 
alighted upon this magnificent chamber; and, tired 
with his tedious explorations, was unable to resist the 
delicious invitement to repose, which he there *saw 
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exhibited ; so creeping between the sheets very quietly, 
laid his black head upon the pillow, and slept like a 
young Howard. 

Such is the account given to the visitors at the 
Castle.—But I cannot help seeming to perceive a con¬ 
firmation of what I had just hinted at in this story. A 
high instinct was at work in the case, or I am mistaken. 
Is it probable that a poor child of that description, with 
whatever weariness he might be visited, would have 
ventured, under such a penalty as he would be taught 
to expect, to uncover the sheets of a Duke’s bed, and 
deliberately to lay himself down between them, when 
the rug, or the carpet, presented an obvious couch, still 
far above his pretensions—is this probable, I would ask, 
if the great power of nature, which I contend for, had 
not been manifested within him, prompting to the 
adventure? Doubtless this young nobleman (for such 
my mind misgives me that he must be) was allured by 
some memory, not amounting to full consciousness, of 
his condition in infancy, when he was used to be lapped 
by his mother, or his nurse, in just such sheets as he 
there found, into which he was now but creeping back 
as into his proper incunabula, and resting-place.—By 
no other theory than by this sentiment of a pre-existent 
state (as I may call it), can I explain a deed so ven¬ 
turous, and, indeed, upon any other system, so inde¬ 
corous, in this tender, but unseasonable, sleeper. 

My pleasant friend Jem White was so impressed 
with a belief of metamorphoses like this frequently 
taking place, that in some sort to reverse the wrongs 
of fortune in these poor changelings, he instituted an 
annual feast of chimney-sweepers, at which it was his 
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pleasure to officiate as host and waiter. It was a solemn 
supper held in Smithfield, upon the yearly return of the 
fair of St. Bartholomew. Cards were issued a week 
before to the master-sweeps in and about the metro¬ 
polis, confining the invitation to their younger fry. 
Now and then an elderly stripling would get in among 
us, and be good-naturedly winked at; but our main 
body were infantry. One unfortunate wight, indeed, 
who, relying upon his dusky suit, had intruded himself 
into our party, but by tokens was providentially dis¬ 
covered in time to be no chimney-sweeper (all is not 
soot which looks so), was quoited out of the presence 
with universal indignation, as not having on the wedding 
garment; but in general the greatest harmony prevailed. 

The place chosen was a convenient spot among the 
pens, at the north side of the fair, not so far distant as 
to be impervious to the agreeable hubbub of that vanity, 
but remote enough not to be obvious to the interrup¬ 
tion of every gaping spectator in it. The guests 
assembled about seven. In those little temporary 
parlours three tables were spread with napery, not so 
fine as substantial, and at every board a comely hostess 
presided with her pan of hissing sausages. The nostrils 
of the young rogues dilated at the savour. James 
White, as head waiter, had, charge of the first table; 
and myself, with our trusty companion Bigod, ordinarily 
ministered to the other two. There was clambering 
and jostling, you may be sure, who should get at the 
first table, for Rochester in his maddest days could not 
have done the humours of the scene with more spirit 
than my friend. After some general expression of 
thanks for the honour the company had done him, his 
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inaugural ceremony was to clasp the greasy waist of 
old dame Ursula (the fattest of the three), that stood 
frying and fretting, half-blessing, half-cursing ‘the 
gentleman,’ and imprint upon her chaste lips a tender 
salute, whereat the universal host would set up a shout 
that tore the concave, while hundreds of grinning teeth 
startled the night with their brightness. O it was a 
pleasure to see the sable younkers lick in the unctuous 
meat, with his more unctuous sayings—how he would 
fit the tit bits to the puny mouths, reserving the lengthier 
links for the seniors—how he would intercept a morsel 
even in the jaws of some young desperado, declaring it 
‘must to the pan again to be browned, for it was not 
fit for a gentleman’s eating ’—how he would recommend 
this slice of white bread, or that piece of kissing-crust, 
to a tender juvenile, advising them all to have a care of 
cracking their teeth, which were their best patrimony, 
—how genteelly he would deal about the small ale, as 
if it were wine, naming the brewer, and protesting, if it 
were not good, he should lose their custom; with a 
special recommendation to wipe the lip before drinking. 

Then we had our toasts—‘ the King,’—‘the Cloth,’— 
which, whether they understood or not, was equally 
diverting and flattering ; and for a crowning sentiment, 
which never failed, ‘May the Brush supersede the 
Laurel 1 ’ All these, and fifty other fancies, which were 
rather felt than comprehended by his guests, would he 
utter, standing upon tables, and prefacing every senti¬ 
ment with a ‘ Gentlemen, give me leave to propose so 
and so,’ which was a prodigious comfort to those young 
orphans; every now and then stuffing into his mouth 
(for it did not do to be squeamish on these occasions) 
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indiscriminate pieces of those reeking sausages, which 
pleased them mightily, and was the savouriest part, you 
may believe, of the entertainment. 

* Golden lads and lasses must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust.' 

James White is extinct, and with him these suppers 
have long ceased. He carried away with him half the 
fun of the world when he died—of my world at least. 
His old clients look for him among the pens ; and, 
missing him, reproach the altered feast of St. Bartho¬ 
lomew, and the glory of Smithfield departed for ever. 


BARBARA 5 - 

CHARLES LAMB 

On the noon of the 14th of November, 1743 or 4, I 
forget which it was, just as the clock had struck one, 

Barbara S-, with her accustomed punctuality, 

ascended the long rambling staircase, with awkward 
interposed landing-places, which led to the office, or 
rather a sort of box with a desk in it, whereat sat the 
then treasurer of (what few of our readers may remem¬ 
ber) the old Bath Theatre. All over the island it was 
the custom, and remains so I believe to this day, for 
the players to receive their weekly stipend on the 
Saturday. It was not much that Barbara had to claim. 

The little maid had just entered her eleventh year; 
but her important station at the theatre, as it seemed 
VOL. I. 9 « 
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to her, with the benefits which she felt to accrue from 
her pious application of her small earnings, had given 
an air of womanhood to her steps and to her behaviour. 
You would have taken her to have been at least five 
years older. 

Till latterly she had merely been employed in 
choruses, or where children were wanted to fill up the 
scene. But the manager, observing a diligence and 
adroitness in her above her age, had for some few 
months past intrusted to her the performance of whole 
parts. You may guess the self-consequence of the 
promoted Barbara. She had already drawn tears in 
young Arthur; had rallied Richard with infantine 
petulance in the Duke of York; and in her turn had 
rebuked that petulance when she was Prince of Wales. 
She would have done the elder child in Morton’s 
pathetic afterpiece to the life; but as yet the Children 
in the Wood was not. 

Long after this little girl was grown an aged woman, 
I have seen some of these small parts, each making 
two or three pages at most, copied out in the rudest 
hand of the then prompter, who doubtless transcribed 
a little more carefully and fairly for the grown-up 
tragedy ladies of the establishment. But such as they 
were, blotted and scrawled, as for a child’s use, she 
kept them all; and in the zenith of her after reputation 
it was a delightful sight to behold them bound up in 
costliest morocco, each single—each small part making 
a book —with fine clasps, gilt-splashed, etc. She had 
conscientiously kept them as they had been delivered 
to her; not a blot had been effaced or tampered with. 
They were precious to her for their affecting remem- 
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brancings. They were her principia, her rudiments; 
the elementary atoms; the little steps by which she 
pressed forward to perfection. ‘ What/ she would say, 
‘could India-rubber, or a pumice-stone, have done for 
these darlings ? ’ 

I am in no hurry to begin my story—indeed, I have 
little or none to tell—so I will just mention an observa¬ 
tion of hers connected with that interesting time. 

Not long before she died I had been discoursing 
with her on the quantity of real present emotion which 
a great tragic performer experiences during acting. I 
ventured to think, that though in the first instance such 
players must have possessed the feelings which they so 
powerfully called up in others, yet by frequent repeti¬ 
tion those feelings must become deadened in great 
measure, and the performer trust to the memory of past 
emotion, rather than express a present one. She indig¬ 
nantly repelled the notion, that with a truly great 
tragedian the operation, by which such effects were 
produced upon an audience, could ever degrade itself 
into what was purely mechanical. With much delicacy, 
avoiding to instance her .^{/-experience, she told me, 
that so long ago as when she used to play the part of 
the Little Son to Mrs. Porter’s Isabella (I think it was), 
when that impressive actress has been bending over 
her in some heart-rending colloquy, she has felt real 
hot tears come trickling from her, which (to use her 
powerful expression) have perfectly scalded her back. 

I am not quite so sure that it was Mrs. Porter; but 
it was some great actress of that day. The name is 
indifferent; but the fact of the scalding tears I most 
distinctly remember. 
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I was always fond of the society of players, and am 
not sure that an impediment in my speech (which cer¬ 
tainly kept me out of the pulpit), even more than certain 
personal disqualifications, which are often got over in 
that profession, did not prevent me at one time of life 
from adopting it. I have had the honour (I must ever 
call it) once to have been admitted to the tea-table of 
Miss Kelly. I have played at serious whist with Mr. 
Liston. I have chatted with ever good-humoured 
Mrs. Charles Kemble. I have conversed as friend to 
friend with her accomplished husband. I have been 
indulged with a classical conference with Macreadv; 
and with a sight of the Player picture-gallery, at Mr. 
Mathews’, when the kind owner, to remunerate me for 
my love of the old actors (whom he loves so much), 
went over it with me, supplying to his capital collection, 
what alone the artist could not give them—voice; and 
their living motion. Old tones, half-faded, of Dodd, 
and Parsons, and Baddeley, have lived again for me at 
his bidding. Only Edwin he could not restore to me. 
I have supped with-; but I am growing a coxcomb. 

As I was about to say—at the desk of the then 
treasurer of the old Bath Theatre—not Diamond’s— 
presented herself the little Barbara S-. 

The parents of Barbara had been in reputable cir¬ 
cumstances. The father had practised, I believe, as 
an apothecary in the town. But his practice, from 
causes which I feel my own infirmity too sensibly that 
way to arraign—or perhaps from that pure infelicity 
which accompanies some people in their walk through 
life, and which it is impossible to lay at the door of 
imprudence — was now reduced to nothing. They 
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were, in fact, in the very teeth of starvation, when the 
manager, who knew and respected them in better days, 
took the little Barbara into his company. 

At the period I commenced with, her slender earn* 
ings were the sole support of the family, including 
two younger sisters. I must throw a veil over some 
mortifying circumstances. Enough to say, that her 
Saturday’s pittance was the only chance of a Sunday’s 
(generally their only) meal of meat. 

One thing I will only mention, that in some child’s 
part, where in her theatrical character she was to sup 
off a roast fowl (O joy to Barbara!), some comic actor, 
who was for the night caterer for this dainty—in the 
misguided humour of his part, threw over the dish such 
a quantity of salt (O grief and pain of heart to Barbara!) 
that when she crammed a portion of it into her mouth, 
she was obliged sputteringly to reject it; and what with 
shame of her ill-acted part, and pain of real appetite at 
missing such a dainty, her little heart sobbed almost to 
breaking, till a flood of tears, which the well-fed spec¬ 
tators were totally unable to comprehend, mercifully 
relieved her. 

This was the little starved, meritorious maid, who 
stood before old Ravenscroft, the treasurer, for her 
Saturday’s payment. 

Ravenscroft was a man, I have heard many old 
theatrical people besides herself say, of all men least 
calculated for a treasurer. He had no head for 
accounts, paid away at random, kept scarce any 
books, and summing up at the week’s end, if he 
found himself a pound or so deficient, blest himself 
that it was no worse. 
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Now Barbara’s weekly stipend was a bare half-guinea 
—By mistake he popped into her hand—a whole one. 

Barbara tripped away. 

She was entirely unconscious at first of the mistake: 
God knows, Ravenscroft would never have discovered 
it. 

But when she had got down to the first of those 
uncouth landing-places, she became sensible of an 
unusual weight of metal pressing in her little hand. 

Now mark the dilemma. 

She was by nature a good child. From her parents 
and those about her, she had imbibed no contrary 
influence. But then they had taught her nothing. 
Poor men’s smoky cabins are not always porticoes of 
moral philosophy. This little maid had no instinct 
to evil, but then she might be said to have no fixed 
principle. She had heard honesty commended, but 
never dreamed of its application to herself. She 
thought of it as something which concerned grown-up 
people, men and women. She had never known temp¬ 
tation, or thought of preparing resistance against it. 

Her first impulse was to go back to the old treasurer, 
and explain to him his blunder. He was already so 
confused with age, besides a natural want of punctuality, 
that she would have had some difficulty in making him 
understand it. She saw that in an instant. And then 
it was such a bit of money! and then the image of a 
larger allowance of butcher’s meat on their table the 
next day came across her, till her little eyes glistened, 
and her mouth moistened. But then Mr. Ravenscroft 
had always been so good-natured, had stood her friend 
behind the scenes, and even recommended her promo- 
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lion to some of her little parts. But again the old man 
was reputed to be worth a world of money. He was 
supposed to have fifty pounds a year clear of the 
theatre. And then came staring upon her the figures 
of her little stockingless and shoeless sisters. And 
when she looked at her own neat white cotton stock¬ 
ings, which her situation at the theatre had made it 
indispensable for her mother to provide for her, with 
hard straining and pinching from the family stock, and 
thought how glad she should be to cover their poor 
feet with the same—and how then they could accom¬ 
pany her to rehearsals, which they had hitherto been 
precluded from doing, by reason of their unfashionable 
attire,—in these thoughts she reached the second 
landing-place—the second, I mean, from the top— 
for there was still another left to traverse. 

Now virtue support Barbara I 

And that never-failing friend did step in—for at that 
moment a strength not her own, I have heard her say, 
was revealed to her—a reason above reasoning—and 
without her own agency, as it seemed (for she never 
felt her feet to move), she found herself transported 
back to the individual desk she had just quitted, and 
her hand in the old hand of Ravenscroft, who in silence 
took back the refunded treasure, and who had been 
sitting (good man) insensible to the lapse of minutes, 
which to her were anxious ages, and from that moment 
a deep peace fell upon her heart, and she knew the 
quality of honesty. 

A year or two’s unrepining application to her pro¬ 
fession brightened up the feet and the prospects of her 
little sisters, set the whole family upon their legs again, 
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and released her from the difficulty of discussing moral 
dogmas upon a landing-place. 

I have heard her say that it was a surprise, not much 
short of mortification to her, to see the coolness with 
which the old man pocketed the difference, which had 
caused her such mortal throes. 

This anecdote of herself I had in the year 1800, 
from the mouth of the late Mrs. Crawford, then sixty- 
seven years of age (she died soon after); and to her 
struggles upon this childish occasion I have sometimes 
ventured to think her indebted for that power of 
rending the heart in the representation of conflicting 
emotions, for which in after years she was considered 
as little inferior (if at all so in the part of Lady Ran¬ 
dolph) even to Mrs. Siddons. 


MACKERY END, IN HERTFORDSHIRE 

CHARLES LAMB 

Bridget Elia has been my housekeeper for many a 
long year. I have obligations to Bridget, extending 
beyond the period of memory. We house together, 
old bachelor and maid, in a sort of double singleness; 
with such tolerable comfort, upon the whole, that I, 
for one, find in myself no sort of disposition to go out 
upon the mountains, with the rash king’s offspring, to 
bewail my celibacy. 

We agree pretty well in our tastes and habits—yet 
so, as * with a difference/ We are generally in harmony, 
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with occasional bickerings—as it should be among near 
relations. Our sympathies are rather understood than 
expressed; and once, upon my dissembling a tone in 
my voice more kind than ordinary, my cousin burst 
into tears, and complained that I was altered. 

We are both great readers in different directions. 
While I am hanging over (for the thousandth time) 
some passage in old Burton, or one of his strange con¬ 
temporaries, she is abstracted in some modern tale or 
adventure, whereof our common reading-table is daily 
fed with assiduously fresh supplies. Narrative teases 
me. I have little concern in the progress of events. 
She must have a story—well, ill, or indifferently told — 
so there be life stirring in it, and plenty of good or evil 
accidents. The fluctuations of fortune in fiction—and 
almost in real life—have ceased to interest, or operate 
but dully upon me. Out-of-the-way humours and 
opinions—heads with some diverting twist in them— 
the oddities of authorship, please me most. 

My cousin has a native disrelish of anything that 
sounds odd or bizarre. Nothing goes down with her 
that is quaint, irregular, or out of the road of common, 
sympathy. She ‘holds Nature more clever/ I can 
pardon her blindness to the beautiful obliquities of the 
Religio Medici ; but she must apologise to me for 
certain disrespectful insinuations, which she has been 
pleased to throw out latterly, touching the intellectuals 
of a dear favourite of mine, of the last century but one 
—the thrice noble, chaste, and virtuous, but again 
somewhat fantastical and original brained, generous 
Margaret Newcastle. 

It has been the lot of my cousin, oftener perhaps 
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than I could have wished, to have had for her 
associates and mine, free-thinkers—leaders, and dis¬ 
ciples, of novel philosophies and systems; but she 
neither wrangles with, nor accepts, their opinions. 
That which was good and venerable to her, when a 
child, retains its authority over her mind still. She 
never juggles or plays tricks with her understanding. 

We are both of us inclined to be a little too positive; 
and I have observed the result of our disputes to be 
almost uniformly this—that in matters of fact, dates, 
and circumstances, it turns out that I was in the right, 
and my cousin in the wrong. But where we have differed 
upon moral points ; upon something proper to be done, 
or let alone; whatever heat of opposition or steadiness 
of conviction I set out with, I am sure always, in the 
long-run, to be brought over to her way of thinking. 

I must touch upon the foibles of my kinswoman with 
a gentle hand, for Bridget does not like to be told of 
her faults. She hath an awkward trick (to say no 
worse of it) of reading in company : at which times she 
will answer yes or no to a question, without fully under¬ 
standing its purport—which is provoking, and derogatory 
in the highest degree to the dignity of the putter of the 
said question. Her presence of mind is equal to the 
most pressing trials of life, but will sometimes desert 
her upon trifling occasions. When the purpose requires 
it, and is a thing of moment, she can speak to it 
greatly; but in matters which are not stuff of the 
conscience, she hath been known sometimes to let 
slip a word less seasonably. 

Her education in youth was not much attended to; 
and she happily missed all that train of female garniture 
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which passeth by the name of accomplishments. She 
was tumbled early, by accident or design, into a 
spacious closet of good old English reading, without 
much selection or prohibition, and browsed at. will 
upon that fair and wholesome pasturage. Had I 
twenty girls, they should be brought up exactly in 
this fashion. I know not whether their chance in wed¬ 
lock might not be diminished by it, but I can answer 
for it that it makes (if the worst come to the worst) 
most incomparable old maids. 

In a season of distress, she is the truest comforter; 
but in the teasing accidents and minor perplexities, 
which do not call out the will to meet them, she 
sometimes maketh matters worse by an excess oF 
participation. If she does not always divide your 
trouble, upon the pleasanter occasions of life she is 
sure always to treble your satisfaction. She is excellent 
to be at a play with, or upon a visit; but best, when 
she goes on a journey with you. 

We made an excursion together a few summers 
since into Hertfordshire, to beat up the quarters of 
some of our less-known relations in that fine corn 
country. 

The oldest thing I remember is Mackery End, or 
Mackarel End, as it is spelt, perhaps more properly, 
in some old maps of Hertfordshire; a farm-house, 
—delightfully situated within a gentle walk from 
Wheathampstead. I can just remember having been 
there, on a visit to a great-aunt, when I was a child, 
under the care of Bridget; who, as I have said, is 
older than myself by some ten years. I wish that I 
could throw into a heap the remainder of our, joint 
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existences, that we might share them in equal division. 
But that is impossible. 

The house was at that time in the occupation of a 
substantial yeoman, who had married my grand¬ 
mother’s sister. His name was Gladman. My grand¬ 
mother was a Bruton, married to a Field. The 
Gladmans and the Brutons are still flourishing in 
that part of the county, but the Fields are almost 
extinct. More than forty years had elapsed since the 
visit I speak of; and, for the greater portion of that 
period, we had lost sight of the other two branches 
also. Who or what sort of persons inherited Mackery 
End—kindred or strange folk—we were afraid almost 
10 conjecture, but determined some day to explore. 

By somewhat a circuitous route, taking the noble 
park at Luton in our way from St. Albans, we arrived 
at the spot of our anxious curiosity about noon. The 
sight of the old farm-house, though every trace of it 
was effaced from my recollections, affected me with 
a pleasure which I had not experienced for many a 
year. For though / had forgotten it, we had never 
forgotten being there together, and we had been 
talking about Mackery End all our lives, till memory 
on my part became mocked with a phantom of itself, 
and I thought I knew the aspect of a place which, 
when present, O how unlike it was to that which I 
had conjured up so many times instead of it 1 

Still the air breathed balmily about it; the season 
was in the * heart of June,’ and I could say with the poet 

* But thou, that didst appear so fair, 

To fond imagination, 

Dost rival in the light of day 
Her delicate creation ! * 
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Bridget’s was more a waking bliss than mine, for 
she easily remembered her old acquaintance again— 
some altered features, of course, a little grudged at. 
At first, indeed, she was ready to disbelieve for joy; 
but the scene soon re-confirmed itself in her affections 
—and she traversed every outpost of the old mansion, 
to the wood-house, the orchard, the place where the 
pigeon-house had stood (house and birds were alike 
flown)—with a breathless impatience of recognition, 
which was more pardonable perhaps than decorous at 
the age of fifty odd. But Bridget in some things is 
behind her years. 

The only thing left was to get into the house—and 
that was a difficulty which to me singly would have 
been insurmountable; for I am terribly shy in making 
myself known to strangers and out-of-date kinsfolk. 
Love, stronger than scruple, winged my cousin in 
without me; but she soon returned with a creature 
that might have sat to a sculptor for the image of 
Welcome. It was the youngest of the Gladmans; who, 
by marriage with a Bruton, had become mistress of 
the old mansion. 

A comely brood are the Brutons. Six of them, 
females, were noted as the handsomest young women 
in the county. But this adopted Bruton, in my mind, 
was better than they all—more comely. She was born 
too late to have remembered me. She just recollected 
in early life to have had her cousin Bridget once 
pointed out to her, climbing a stile. But the name of 
kindred and of cousin ship was enough. Those slender 
ties, that prove slight as gossamer in the rending 
atmosphere of a metropolis, bind faster, as we found 
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it, in hearty, homely, loving Hertfordshire. In five 
minutes we were as thoroughly acquainted as if we 
had been born and bred up together; were familiar, 
even to the calling each other by our Christian names. 
So Christians should call one another. 

To have seen Bridget and her—it was like the 
meeting of the two scriptural cousins! There was a 
grace and dignity, an amplitude of form and stature, 
answering to her mind, in this farmer’s wife, which 
would have shined in a palace—or so we thought it. 
We were made welcome by husband and wife equally 
—we, and our friend that was with us.—I had almost 
forgotten him—but B. F. will not so soon forget that 
meeting, if peradventure he shall read this on the far 
distant shores where the kangaroo haunts. 

The fatted calf was made ready, or rather was 
already so, as if in anticipation of our coming; and, 
after an appropriate glass of native wine, never let me 
forget with what honest pride this hospitable cousin 
made us proceed to Wheathampstead, to introduce us 
(as some new found rarity) to her mother and sister 
Gladmans, who did indeed know something more of 
us, at a time when she almost knew nothing.—With 
what corresponding kindness we were received by them 
also—how Bridget’s memory, exalted by the occasion, 
warmed into a thousand half-obliterated recollections 
of things and persons, to my utter astonishment, and 
her own—and to the astonishment of B. F. who sat 
by, almost the only thing that was not a cousin there, 
—old effaced images of more than half-forgotten names 
and circumstances still crowding back upon her, as 
words written in lemon come out upon exposure to a 
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friendly warmth,—when I forget all this, then may my 
country cousins forget me; and Bridget no more 
remember, that in the days of weakling infancy I was 
her tender charge—as I have been her care in foolish 
manhood since—in those pretty pastoral walks, long 
ago, about Mackery End, in Hertfordshire. 


THE LETTER-BELL 

W. HAZLITi' 

Complaints are frequently made of the vanity and 
shortness of human life, when, if we examine its 
smallest details, they present a world by themselves. 
The most trifling objects, retraced with the eye of 
memory, assume the vividness, the delicacy, and im* 
portance of insects seen through a magnifying glass. 
There is no end of the brilliancy or the variety. The 
habitual feeling of the love of life may be compared 
to ‘one entire and perfect chrysolite/ which, if ana¬ 
lysed, breaks into a thousand shining fragments. Ask 
the sum-total of the value of human life, and we are 
puzzled with the length of the.account, and the multi¬ 
plicity of items in it: take any one of them apart, 
and it is wonderful what matter for reflection will be 
found in it! 

As I write this, the Letter-Bell passes; it has a 
lively, pleasant sound with it, and not only fills the 
street with its importunate clamour, but rings clear 
through the length of many half-forgotten years. • It 
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strikes upon the ear, it vibrates to the brain, it wakes 
me from the dream of time, it flings me back upon my 
first entrance into life, the period of my first coming 
up to town, when all around was strange, uncertain, 
adverse—a hubbub of confused noises, a chaos of 
shifting objects—and when this sound alone, startling 
me with the recollection of a letter I had to send to 
the friends I had lately left, brought me as it were to 
myself, made me feel that I had links still connecting 
me with the universe, and gave me hope and patience 
to persevere. 

At that loud-tinkling, interrupted sound, the long 
line of blue hills near the place where I was brought 
up waves in the horizon, a golden sunset hovers over 
them, the dwarf oaks rustle their red leaves in the 
evening breeze, and the road from Wem to Shrewsbury, 
by which I first set out on my journey through life, 
stares me in the face as plain, but, from time and 
change, not less visionary and mysterious than the 
pictures in the Pilgrim's Progress . 

Or if the Letter-Bell does not lead me a dance into 
the country, it fixes me in the thick of my town recol¬ 
lections, I know not how long ago. It was a kind of 
alarm to break off from my work when there happened 
to be company to dinner or when I was going to the 
play. Z/Wwas going to the play, indeed, when I went 
twice a year, and had not been more than half a dozen 
times in my life. Even the idea that any one else in 
the house was going, was a sort of reflected enjoyment 
and conjured up a lively anticipation of the scene. 

I remember a Miss D-, a maiden lady from 

Wales (who in her youth was to have been married to 
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an earl), tantalised me greatly in this way, by talking 
all day of going to see Mrs. Siddons* ‘ airs and graces * 
at night in some favourite part; and when the Letter- 
Bell announced that the time was approaching, and its 
last receding sound lingered on the ear, or was lost in 
silence, how anxious and uneasy I became, lest she and 
her companion should not be in time to get good 
places—lest the curtain should draw up before they 
arrived—and lest I should lose one line or look in 
the intelligent report which I should hear the next 
morning! 

The punctuating of time at that early period—every¬ 
thing that gives it an articulate voice—seems of the 
utmost consequence ; for we do not know what scenes 
in the ideal world may run out of them : a world of 
interest may hang upon every instant, and we can 
hardly sustain the weight of future years which are 
contained in embryo in the most minute and incon¬ 
siderable passing events. How often have I put off 
writing a letter till it was too late ! How often have I 
had to run after the postman with it—now missing, 
now recovering the sound of his bell—breathless, 
angry with myself—then hearing the welcome sound 
come full round a corner—and seeing the scarlet 
costume which sets all my fears and self-reproaches at 
rest! 

I do not recollect having ever repented giving a 
letter to the postman or wishing to retrieve it after he 
had once deposited it in his bag. What I have once 
set my hand to, I take the consequences of, and have 
been always pretty much of the same humour in this 
respect. I am not like the person who, having sent 
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off a letter to his mistress, who resided a hundred and 
twenty miles in the country, and disapproving, on 
second thoughts, of some expressions contained in it, 
took a post-chaise and four to follow and intercept it 
the next morning. 

At other times, I have sat and watched the decaying 
embers in a little back painling-room (just as the 
wintry day declined), and brooded over the half- 
finished copy of a Rembrandt, or a landscape by 
Vangoyen, placing it where it might catch a dim gleam 
of light from the fire ; while the Letter-Bell was the 
only sound that drew my thoughts to the world with* 
out, and reminded me that I had a task to perform in 
it. As to that landscape, methinks I see it now— 

‘ The slow canal, the yellow-blossomed vale, 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail.’ 

There was a windmill, too, with a poor low clay 
built cottage beside it: how delighted I was when I 
had made the tremulous, undulating reflection in the 
water, and saw the dull canvas become a lucid mirror 
of the commonest features of nature 1 Certainly, 
painting gives one a strong interest in nature and 
humanity (it is not the dandy-school of morals or senti¬ 
ment)— 

‘While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of thing**’ 

Perhaps there is no part of a painter's life (if we must 
tell i the secrets of the prison-house ’) in which he has 
more enjoyment of himself and his art, than that in 
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which, after his work is over, and with furtive, sidelong 
glances at what he has done, he is employed in wash¬ 
ing his brushes and cleaning his pallet for the day. 
Afterwards, when he gets a servant in livery to do 
this for him, he may have other and more ostensible 
sources of satisfaction—greater splendour, wealth, or 
fame ; but he will not be so wholly in his art, nor will 
his art have such a hold on him as when he was too 
poor to transfer its meanest drudgery to others—too 
humble to despise aught that had to do with the object 
of his glory and his pride, with that on which all his 
projects of ambition or pleasure were founded. 4 Entire 
affection scorneth nicer hands.* When the professor 
is above this mechanical part of his business, it may 
have become a stalking-horse to other worldly schemes, 
but is no longer his hobby-horse and the delight of his 
inmost thoughts. 

I used sometimes to hurry through this part of 
my occupation, while the Letter-Bell (which was my 
dinner-bell) summoned me to the fraternal board, 
where youth and hope 

* Made good digestion wait on appetite, 

And health on both ’; 

or oftener I put it off till after dinner, that I might 
loiter longer and with more luxurious indolence over 
it, and connect it with the thoughts of my next day’s 
labours. 

The dustman's bell, with its heavy monotonous 
noise, and the brisk, lively tinkle of the muffin-bell, 
have something in them, but not much. They will 
bear dilating upon with the utmost licence of inventive 
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prose. All things are not alike conductors to the 
imagination. A learned Scotch professor found fault 
with an ingenious Irienci and arch-critic for cultivating 
a rookery on his grounds : the professor declared * he 
would as soon think of encouraging a froggery .’ This 
was barbarous as it was senseless. Strange, that a 
country that has produced the Scotch Novels and 
Gertrude of Wyoming should want sentiment 1 

The postman’s double knock at the door the next 
morning is ‘ more germain to the matter.’ How that 
knock often goes to the heart 1 We distinguish to a 
nicety the arrival of the Twopenny or the General Post. 
The summons of the latter is louder and heavier, as 
bringing news from a greater distance, and as, the 
longer it has been delayed, fraught with a deeper 
interest. 

We catch the sound of what is to be paid—eight- 
pence, ninepence, a shilling—and our hopes generally 
rise with the postage. How we are provoked at the 
delay in getting change—at the servant who does not 
hear the door ! Then if the postman passes, and we 
do not hear the expected knock, what a pang is there 1 
It is like the silence of death—of hope ! We think he 
does it on purpose, and enjoys all the misery of our 
suspense. 

I have sometimes walked out to see the Mail-Coach 
pass, by which I had sent a letter, or to meet it when I 
expected one. I never see a Mail-Coach, for this 
reason, but I look at it as the bearer of glad tidings— 
the messenger of fate. I have reason to say so. The 
finest sight in the metropolis is that of the Mail- 
Coaches setting off from Piccadilly. The horses paw 
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the ground, and are impatient to be gone, as if con¬ 
scious of the precious burden they convey. There is a 
peculiar secrecy and despatch, significant and full of 
meaning, in all the proceedings concerning them. 
Even the outside passengers have an erect and 
supercilious air, as if proof against the accidents of 
the journey. In fact, it seems indifferent whether 
they are to encounter the summer’s heat or winter’s 
cold, since they are borne on through the air in a 
winged chariot. 

The Mail-Carts drive up; the transfer of packages 
is made ; and, at a signal given, they start off, bearing 
the irrevocable scrolls that give wings to thought, and 
that bind or sever hearts for ever. How we hate the 
Putney and Brentford stages that draw up in a line 
after they are gone! Some persons think the sublimest 
object in nature is a ship launched on the bosom of 
the ocean; but give me, for my private satisfaction, 
the Mail-Coaches that pour down Piccadilly of an 
evening, tear up the pavement, and devour the way 
before them to the Land’s-End ! 

In Cowper’s time, Mail-Coaches were hardly set up; 
but he has beautifully described the coming-in of the 
Post-Boy:— 

‘ Ilark ! ’tis the twanging horn o’er yonder bridge, 

That with its wearisome but needful length 
Bestrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 
Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright: 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 

With spattered boots, strapped waist, and frozen locks ; 
News from all nations lumbering at his back. 

True to his charge, the close-packed load behind. 

Yet careless what he brings, his one concern 
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Is to conduct it to the destined inn ; 

And having dropt the expected bag, pass on. 

He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch J 
Cold and yet cheerful ; messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some ; 

To him indifferent whether grief or joy. 

Houses in ashes and the fall of stocks, 

Births, deaths, and marriages, epistles wet 
With tears that trickled down the writer’s checks 
Fast as the periods from his fluent quill, 

Or charged with amorous sighs of absent swains 

Or nymphs responsive, equally affect 

Ills horse and him, unconscious of them all.’ 

And yet, notwithstanding this, and so many other 
passages that seem like the very marrow of our being, 
Lord Byron denies that Cowper was a poet!—The 
Mail-Coach is an improvement on the Post-Boy; but I 
fear it will hardly bear so poetical a description. The 
picturesque and dramatic do not keep pace with the 
useful and mechanical. The telegraphs that lately 
communicated the intelligence of the new revolution 
to all France within a few hours, are a wonderful con¬ 
trivance ; but they are less striking and appalling than 
the beacon-fires (mentioned by ./Eschylus), which, 
lighted from hilltop to hilltop, announced the taking 
of Troy, and the return of Agamemnon. 


THE WAITER 

LEIGH HUNT 


Going into the City the other day upon business, we 
took a chop at a tavern, and renewed our acquaint- 
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ance, after years of interruption, with that swift and 
untiring personage, yclept a waiter. We mention this 
long interval of acquaintance in order to account for 
any deficiences that may be found in our description 
of him. Our readers, perhaps, will favour us with a 
better. He is a character before the public: thousands 
are acquainted with him, and can fill up the outline. 
But we felt irresistibly impelled to sketch him ; like 
a portrait-painter who comes suddenly upon an old 
friend, or upon an old servant of the family. 

We speak of the waiter properly and generally so 
called—the representative of the whole, real, official 
race—and not of the humorist or other eccentric 
genius occasionally to be found in it—moving out of 
the orbit of tranquil but fiery waiting—not absorbed— 
not devout towards us—not silent or monosyllabical;— 
fellows that affect a character beyond that of waiter, 
and get spoiled in club-rooms and places of theatrical 
resort. 

Your thorough waiter has no ideas out of the sphere 
of his duty and the business; and yet he is not narrow¬ 
minded either. He sees too much variety of character 
for that. But his world is the tavern, and all mankind 
but its visitors. His female sex are the maid-servants 
and his young mistress, or the widow. If he is ambi¬ 
tious, he aspires to marry one of the two latter: if 
otherwise, and Molly is prudent, he does not know*but 
he may carry her off some day to be mistress of the 
Golden Lion at Chinksford, where he will ‘show off* 
in the eyes of Betty Laxon who refused him. 

He has no feeling of noise itself but as the sound of 
dining, or of silence but as a thing before dinner. 
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Even a loaf with him is hardly a loaf; it is so many 
‘breads/ His longest speech is the making out of a 
bill viva voce —‘Two beefs—one potatoes—three ales— 
two wines—six-and-twopenee’—which he does with an 
indifferent celerity, amusing to new-comers who have 
been relishing their fare, and not considering it as a 
mere set of items. ^ 

He attributes all virtues to everybody, provided they 
are civil and liberal; and of the existence of some 
vices he has no notion. Gluttony, for instance, with 
him, is not only inconceivable, but looks very like 
a virtue. He sees in it only so many more ‘beefs,’ 
and a generous scorn of the bill. As to wine, or 
almost any other liquor, it is out of your power to 
astonish him with the quantity you call for. His 
‘ Yes, sir,* is as swift, indifferent, and official at the 
fifth bottle as at the first. 

Reform and other public events he looks upon 
purely as things in the newspaper, and the newspaper 
is a thing taken in at taverns, for gentlemen to read. 
His own reading is confined to ‘ Accidents and 
Offences,’ and the advertisements for Butlers, which 
latter he peruses with an admiring fear, not choosing 
to give up ‘ a certainty.’ 

When young he was always in a hurry, and exas¬ 
perated his mistress by running against the other 
waiters, and breaking the ‘ neguses.’ As he gets older, 
he learns to unite swiftness with caution; declines 
wasting his breath in immediate answers to calls; and 
knows, with a slight turn of his face and elevation of' 
his voice, into what precise corner of the room to 
pitch his * Coming, sir.’ 
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If you told him that, in Shakspeare’s time, waiters 
said, ‘ Anon, anon, sir/ he would be astonished at the 
repetition of the same word in one answer, and at the 
use of three words instead of two; and he would justly 
infer that London could not have been so large, nor 
the chop-houses so busy, in those days. He would 
drop one of the two syllables of his ‘ Yes, sir/ if 
he could; but business and civility will not allow 
it; and therefore he does what he can by running 
them together in the swift sufficiency of his 
* Yezzir.’ 

‘ Thomas! * 

‘ Yezzir.’ 

‘ Is my steak coming? ’ 

* Yezzir.’ 

‘ And the pint of port ? ’ 

* Yezzir.’ 

* You ’ll not forget the postman ? ’ 

‘ Yezzir.’ 

For in the habit of his acquiescence Thomas not 
seldom says ‘Yes, sir/ for ‘No, sir/ the habit itself 
rendering him intelligible. 

His morning dress is a waistcoat or jacket; his coat 
is for afternoons. If the establishment is flourishing, 
he likes to get into black as he grows elderly; by 
which time also he is generally a little corpulent, and 
wears hair-powder, dressing somewhat laxly about the 
waist, for convenience of movement. Not, however, 
that he draws much upon that part of his body, except 
•as a poise to what he carries; for you may observe 
that a waiter, in walking, uses only his lower limbs, 
from his knees downwards. The movement of all the 
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rest of him is negative, and modified solely by what 
he bears in his hands. 

At this period he has a little money in the funds, 
and his nieces look up to him. He still carries, how* 
ever, a napkin under his arm, as well as a cork-screw 
in his pocket; nor, for all his long habit, can he help 
feeling a satisfaction at the noise he makes in drawing 
a cork. He thinks that no man can do it better; and 
that Mr. Smith, who understands wine, is thinking so 
too, though he does not take his eyes off the plate. 

In his right waistcoat pocket is a snuff-box, with 
which he supplies gentlemen late at night, after the 
shops are shut up, and when they are in desperate 
want of another fillip to their sensations. If par¬ 
ticularly required, he will laugh at a joke, especially at 
that time of night, justly thinking that gentlemen 
towards one in the morning ‘ will be facetious.' He is 
of opinion it is in ‘human nature’ to be a little fresh 
at that period, and to want to be put into a coach. 

He announces his acquisition of property by a bunch 
of seals to his watch, and perhaps rings on his fingers; 
one of them a mourning ring left him by his late 
master, the other a present either from his nieces’ 
father, or from some ultra-good-natured old gentlemen 
whom he helped into a coach one night, and who had 
no silver about him. 

To see him dine, somehow, hardly seems natural. 
And he appears to do it as if he had no right. You 
catch him at his dinner in a corner—huddled apart— 
* Thomas dining! ’ instead of helping dinner. One 
fancies that the stewed and hot meats and the constant 
smoke ought to be too much for him, and that he 
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should have neither appetite nor time for such a 
meal. 

Once a year (for he has few holidays) a couple of 
pedestrians meet him on a Sunday in the fields, and 
cannot conceive for the life of them who it is; till the 
startling recollection occurs—‘Good gracious! It's 
the waiter at the Grogram ! * 


A 'NOW': DESCRIPTIVE OF A HOT DAY 

LEIGH HUNT 

Now the rosy- (and lazy-) fingered Aurora, issuing from 
her saffron house, calls up the moist vapours to 
surround her, and goes veiled with them as long as 
she can ; till Phoebus, coming forth in his power, looks 
everything out of the sky, and holds sharp, uninter¬ 
rupted empire from his throne of beams. 

Now the mower begins to make his sweeping cuts 
more slowly, and resorts oftener to the beer. Now the 
carter sleeps a-top of his load of hay, or plods with 
double slouch of shoulder, looking out with eyes 
winking under his shading hat, and with a hitch 
upward of one side of his mouth. Now the little 
girl at her grandmother’s cottage-door watches the 
coaches that go by, with her hand held up over her 
sunny forehead. Now labourers look well resting in 
their white shirts at the doors of rural ale-houses. 
Now an elm is fine there, with a seat under it ; 
and horses drink out of the trough, stretching their 
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yearning necks with loosened collars; and the traveller 
calls for his glass of ale, having been without one for 
more than ten minutes; and his horse stands wincing 
at the flies, giving sharp shivers of his skin, and 
moving to and fro his ineffectual docked tail; and now 
Miss Betty Wilson, the host’s daughter, comes stream¬ 
ing forth in a flowered gown and ear-rings, carrying 
with four of her beautiful fingers the foaming glass, for 
which, after the traveller has drunk it, she receives with 
an indifferent eye, looking another way, the lawful two¬ 
pence. 

Now grasshoppers ‘fry,’ as Dryden says. Now 
cattle stand in water, and ducks are envied. Now 
boots, and shoes, and trees by the road-side, are thick 
with dust; and dogs, rolling in it, after issuing out of 
the water, into which they have been thrown to fetch 
sticks, come scattering horror among the legs of the 
spectators. Now a fellow who finds he has three miles 
further to go in a pair of tight shoes is in a pretty 
situation. 

Now rooms with the sun upon them become intoler¬ 
able; and the apothecary’s apprentice, with a bitter¬ 
ness beyond aloes, thinks of the pond he used to 
bathe in at school. Now men with powdered heads 
(especially if thick) envy those that are unpowdered, 
and stop to wipe them uphill, with countenances that 
seem to expostulate with destiny. Now boys assemble 
round the village pump with a ladle to it, and delight 
to make a forbidden splash and get wet through the 
shoes. Now also they make suckers of leather, and 
bathe all day long in rivers and ponds, and make 
mighty fishings for ‘tittle-bats.’ 
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Now the bee, as he hums along, seems to be talking 
heavily of the heat. Now doors and brick-walls are 
burning to the hand ; and a walled lane, with dust and 
broken bottles in it, near a brick-field, is a thing not to 
be thought of. Now a green lane, on the contrary, 
thick-set with hedge-row elms, and having the noise of 
a brook ‘rumbling in pebble-stone/ is one of the 
pleasantest things in the world. 

Now, in town, gossips talk more than ever to one 
another, in rooms, in door-ways, and out of window, 
always beginning the conversation with saying that the 
heat is overpowering. Now blinds are let down, and 
doors thrown open, and flannel waistcoats left off, and 
cold meat preferred to hot, and wonder expressed why 
tea continues so refreshing, and people delight to 
sliver lettuces into bowls, and apprentices water door¬ 
ways with tin canisters that lay several atoms of dust. 

Now the water-cart, jumbling along the middle of 
the street, and jolting the showers out of its box of 
water, really does something. Now fruiterers' shops 
and dairies look pleasant, and ices are the only things 
to those who can get them. Now ladies loiter in 
baths; and people make presents of flowers; and wine 
is put into ice; and the after-dinner lounger recreates 
his head with applications of perfumed water out of 
long-necked bottles. 

Now the lounger, who cannot resist riding his new 
horse, feels his boots burn him. Now buck-skins are 
not the lawn of Cos. Now jockeys, walking in great¬ 
coats to lose flesh, curse inwardly. Now five fat 
people in a stage-coach hate the sixth fat one who is 
coming in* and think he has no right to be so large. 
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Now clerks in office do nothing but drink soda-watei 
and spruce-beer, and read the newspaper. 

Now the old-clothesman drops his solitary cry more 
deeply into the areas on the hot and forsaken side of 
the street; and bakers look vicious; and cooks are 
aggravated; and the steam of a tavern-kitchen catches 
hold of us like the breath of Tartarus. 

Now delicate skins are beset with gnats; and boys 
make their sleeping companion start up, with playing 
a burning-glass on his hand; and blacksmiths are 
super-carbonated; and cobblers in their stalls almost 
feel a wish to be transplanted; and butter is too easy 
to spread; and the dragoons wonder whether the 
Romans liked their helmets; and old ladies, with their 
lappets unpinned, walk along in a state of dilapida¬ 
tion ; and the servant maids are afraid they look 
vulgarly hot ; and the author, who has a plate of 
strawberries brought him, finds that he has come to 
the end of his writing. 


A 'NOW': DESCRIPTIVE OF 
A COLD DAY 

LEIGH HUNT 

‘Now, all amid the rigours of the year/—THOMSON. 

A friend tells us, that having written a ‘Now/ descrip 
tive of a hot day, we ought to write another, descriptive 
of a cold one; and accordingly we do so. It happens 
that we are, at this minute, in a state at once fit and 
unfit for the task, being in the condition of the little 
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boy at school, who, when asked the Latin for ‘cold/ 
said he had it ‘at his fingers’ ends ’; but this helps us 
to set off with a right taste of our subject; and the fire, 
which is clicking in our ear, shall soon enable us to 
handle it comfortably in other respects. 

Now , then, to commence.—But first, the reader who 
is good-natured enough to have a regard for these 
papers, may choose to be told of the origin of the use 
of this word Now, in case he is not already acquainted 
with it. It was suggested to us by the striking con¬ 
venience it affords to descriptive writers, such as 
Thomson and others, who are fond of beginning their 
paragraphs with it, thereby saving themselves a world 
of trouble in bringing about a nicer conjunction of the 
various parts of their subject. 

Now when the first foul torrent of the brooks— 

Now flaming up to heaven the potent sun— 

Now when the cheerless empire of the sky— 

But now— 

When now— 

Where now— 

For now—etc. 

We say nothing of similar words among other nations, 
or of a certain But of the Greeks which was as Useful 
to them on all occasions as the And so of the little 
children’s stories. Our business is with our old indi¬ 
genous friend. No other Now can be so present, so 
instantaneous, so extremely Now , as our own Now. 
The now of the Latins— Nunc , or Jam , as he some¬ 
times calls himself—is a fellow of past ages. He is no 
Now. And the Nun of the Greek is older. How can 
there be a Now which was Then ? a ‘ Now-then? as we 
VOL. L II 
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sometimes barbarously phrase it. ‘Now and then* is 
intelligible ; but ‘ Now-then 1 is an extravagance, fit only 
for the delicious moments of a gentleman about to 
crack his bottle, or to run away with a lady, or to open 
a dance, or to carve a turkey and chine, or to pelt 
snow-balls, or to commit some other piece of ultra¬ 
vivacity, such as excuses a man from the nicer pro¬ 
prieties of language. 

But to begin. 

Now the moment people wake in the morning they 
perceive the coldness with their faces, though they are 
warm with their bodies, and exclaim * Here’s a day ! ’ 
and pity the poor little sweep, and the boy with the 
water-cresses. How anybody can go to a cold ditch, 
and gather water-cresses, seems marvellous. Perhaps 
we hear great lumps in the street of something falling; 
and, looking through the window, perceive the roofs of 
the neighbouring houses thick with snow. The breath 
is visible, issuing from the mouth as we lie. 

Now we hate getting up, and hate shaving, and hate 
the empty grate in one’s bedroom ; and water freezes 
in ewers, and you may set the towel upright on its own 
hardness, and the window-panes are frost-whitened, or 
it is foggy, and the sun sends a dull, brazen beam into 
one’s room; or, if it is fine, the windows outside are 
stuck with icicles ; or a detestable thaw has begun, and 
they drip; but, at all events, it is horribly cold, and 
delicate shavers fidget about their chambers, looking 
distressed, and cherish their hard-hearted enemy, the 
razor, in their bosoms, to warm him a little, and coax 
him into a consideration of their chins. Savage is a 
cut, and makes them think destiny really too hard. 
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Now breakfast is fine; and the fire seems to laugh 
at us as we enter the breakfast-room, and say, 1 Ha! 
ha ! here’s a better room than the bed-chamber 1 7 and 
we always poke it before we do anything else.; and 
people grow selfish about seats near it; and little boys 
think their elders tyrannical for saying, * Oh, you don’t 
want the fire ; your blood is young.’ And truly that is 
not the way of stating the case, albeit young blood is 
warmer than old. Now the butter is too hard to 
spread ; and the rolls and toast are at their maximum; 
and the former look glorious as they issue smoking out 
of the flannel in which they come from the baker’s; 
and people who come with single knocks at the door 
are pitied; and the voices of boys are loud in the 
streets, sliding or throwing snow-balls; and the dust¬ 
man’s bell sounds cold ; and we wonder how anybody 
can go about selling fish, especially with that hoarse 
voice; and school-boys hate their slates, and blow 
their fingers, and detest infinitely the no-fire at school; 
and the parish-beadle’s nose is redder than ever. 

Now sounds in general are dull, and smoke out of 
chimneys looks warm and rich, and birds are pitied, 
hopping about for crumbs, and the trees look wiry and 
cheerless, albeit they are still beautiful to imaginative 
eyes, especially the evergreens, and the birch with 
boughs like dishevelled hair. Now mud in roads is 
stiff, and the kennel ices over, and boys make illegal 
slides in the pathways, and ashes are strewed before 
doors; or you crunch the snow as you tread, or kick 
mud-flakes before you, or are horribly muddy in cities. 
But if it is a hard frost, all the world is buttoned up 
and great-coated, except ostentatious elderly gepflemen. 
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and pretended beggars with naked feet; and the de¬ 
licious sound of ‘All hot’ is heard from roasted apple 
and potato stalls, the vendor himself being cold, in 
spite of his ‘ hot,’ and stamping up and down to warm 
his feet; and the little boys are astonished to think 
how he can eat bread and cold meat for his dinner, 
instead of the smoking apples. 

Now skaters are on the alert; the cutlers’ shop' 
windows abound with their swift shoes; and as you 
approach the scene of action (pond or canal) you hear 
the dull grinding noise of the skates to and fro, and 
see tumbles, and Banbury cake-men and blackguard 
boys playing ‘hockey,’ and ladies standing shivering 
on the banks, admiring anybody but their brother, 
especially the gentleman who is cutting figures of eight 
who, for his part, is admiring his own figure. Be¬ 
ginners affect to laugh at their tumbles, but are 
terribly angry, and long to thump the by-standers. 
On thawing days, idlers persist to the last in skating or 
sliding amidst the slush and bending ice, making the 
Humane-Society-man ferocious. He feels as if he 
could give them the deaths from which it is his busi¬ 
ness to save them. When you have done skating you 
come away, feeling at once warm and numb in the 
feet, from the tight effect of the skates; and you carry 
them with an ostentatious air of indifference, as if you 
had done wonders; whereas you have fairly had three 
slips, and can barely achieve the inside edge. 

Now riders look sharp, and horses seem brittle in 
the legs, and old gentlemen feel so; and coachmen, 
cabmen, and others stand swinging their arms across 
at their sides to warm themselves; and blacksmiths* 
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shops look pleasant, and potato shops detestable; the 
fishmongers’ still more so. We wonder how he can 
live in that plash of wet and cold fish without even a 
window. Now clerks in offices envy the one next the 
fire-place; and men from behind counters hardly think 
themselves repaid by being called out to speak to a 
countess in her chariot; and the wheezy and effeminate 
pastry-cook, hatless and aproned, and with his hand 
in his breeches-pockets (as the graphic Cruikshank 
noticeth in his almanack) stands outside his door, 
chilling his household warmth with attending to the 
ice which is brought him, and seeing it unloaded into 
his cellar like coals. Comfortable look the Miss 
Joneses, coming this way with their muffs and furs; 
and the baker pities the maid-servant cleaning the 
steps, who, for her part, says she is not cold, which 
he finds it difficult to believe. 

Now dinner rejoiceth the gatherers together, and 
cold meat is despised, and the gout defieth the morrow, 
thinking it but reasonable on such a day to inflame 
itself with ‘ t’ other bottle ’; and the sofa is wheeled 
round to the fire after dinner, and people proceed to 
burn their legs in their boots, and little boys their 
faces; and young ladies are tormented between the 
cold and their complexions, 'and their fingers freeze at 
the pianoforte, but they must not say so, because it will 
vex their poor, comfortable grand-aunt, who is sitting 
with her knees in the fire, and who is so anxious that 
they should not be spoilt. 

Now the muffin-bell soundeth sweetly in the streets, 
reminding us, not of the man, but his muffins, and of 
twilight, and evening, and curtains, and the fireside. 
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Now play-goers get cold feet, and invalids stop up 
every crevice in their rooms and make themselves 
worse; and the streets are comparatively silent; and 
the wind rises and falls in moanings; and the fire 
bums blue and crackles; and an easy-chair with your 
feet by it on a stool, the lamp or candles a little behind 
you, and an interesting book just opened where you 
left off, is a bit of heaven upon earth. People in 
cottages crowd close into the chimney, and tell stories 
of ghosts and murders, the blue flame affording some¬ 
thing like evidence of the facts. 

‘The owl, with nil her feathers, is a-coltl,’ 

or you think her so. The whole country feels like a 
petrifaction of slate and stillness, cut across by the 
wind; and nobody in the mail-coach is warm but the 
horses, who steam pitifully when they stop. The 
* oldest man’ makes a point of never having ‘seen 
such weather.’ People have a painful doubt whether 
they have any chins or not; ears ache with the wind; 
and the waggoner, setting his teeth together, goes 
puckering up his cheeks, and thinking the time will 
never arrive when he shall get to the Five Bells. 

At night, people become sleepy with the fireside, and 
long to go to bed, yet fear it on account of the different 
temperature of the bedroom ; which is furthermore apt 
to wake them up. Warming-pans and hot-water bottles 
are in request; and naughty boys eschew their night¬ 
shirts, and go to bed in their socks. 

‘Yes , 1 quoth a little boy, to whom we read this 
passage, ‘and make their younger brother go to bed 
first.* 
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THE STAGE COACH 

WASHINGTON IRVING 

In the course of a December tour in Yorkshire, I rode 
for a long distance in one’of the public coaches, on the 
day preceding Christmas. The coach was crowded, 
both inside and out, with passengers, who, by their 
talk, seemed principally bound to the mansions of 
relations or friends, to eat the Christmas dinner. It 
was loaded also with hampers of game, and baskets 
and boxes of delicacies; and hares hung dangling 
their long ears about the coachman’s box, presents 
from distant friends for the impending feast. I had 
three fine rosy-cheeked school-boys for my fellow- 
passengers inside, full of the buxom health and manly 
spirit which I have observed in the children of this 
country. They were returning home for the holidays 
in high glee, and promising themselves a world of 
enjoyment. It was delightful to hear the gigantic 
plans of the little rogues, and the impracticable feats 
they were to perform during their six weeks’ emancipa¬ 
tion from the abhorred thraldom of book, birch, and 
pedagogue. They were fujl of anticipations of the 
meeting with the family and household, down to the 
very cat and dog; and of the joy they were to give their 
little sisters by the presents with which their pockets 
were crammed; but the meeting to which they seemed 
to look forward with the greatest impatience was with 
Bantam, which I found to be a pony, and according to 
their talk, possessed of more virtues than anj steed 
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since the days of Bucephalus. How he could trotl 
how he could run! and then such leaps as he would 
take—there was not a hedge in the whole country that 
he could not clear. 

They were under the particular guardianship of the 
coachman, to whom, whenever an opportunity pre¬ 
sented, they addressed a host of questions, and pro¬ 
nounced him one of the best fellows in the world. 
Indeed, I could not but notice the more than ordinary 
air of bustle and importance of the coachman, who 
wore his hat a little on one side, and had a large bunch 
of Christmas greens stuck in the buttonhole of his 
coat. He is always a personage full of mighty care 
and business, but he is particularly so during this 
season, having so many commissions to execute in 
consequence of the great interchange of presents. 
And here, perhaps, it may not be unacceptable to my 
untravelled readers to have a sketch that may serve as 
a general representation of this very numerous and 
important class of functionaries, who have a dress, a 
manner, a language, an air, peculiar to themselves, and 
prevalent throughout the fraternity; so that, wherever 
an English stage-coachman may be seen, he cannot be 
mistaken for one of any other craft or mystery. 

He has commonly a broad, full face, curiously 
mottled with red, as if the blood had been forced by 
hard feeding into every vessel of the skin ; he is swelled 
into jolly dimensions by frequent potations of malt 
liquors, and his bulk is still further increased by a 
multiplicity of coats, in which he is buried like a 
cauliflower, the upper one reaching to his heels. He 
wears a broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat; a huge roll 
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of coloured handkerchief about his neck, knowingly 
knotted and tucked in at the bosom; and has in 
summer time a large bouquet of flowers in his button¬ 
hole ; the present, most probably, of some enamoured 
country lass. His waistcoat is commonly of some bright 
colour, striped, and his smallclothes extend far below 
the knees to meet a pair of jockey-boots which reach 
about half-way up his legs. 

All this costume is maintained with much precision; 
he has a pride in having his clothes of excellent 
materials; and, notwithstanding the seeming grossness 
of his appearance, there is still discernible that neatness 
and propriety of person which is almost inherent in 
an Englishman. He enjoys great consequence and 
consideration along the road ; has frequent conferences 
with the village housewives, who look upon him as 
a man of great trust and dependence; and he seems 
to have a good understanding with every bright-eyed 
country lass. 

The moment he arrives where the horses are to be 
changed, he throws down the reins with something of 
an air, and abandons the cattle to the care of the 
ostler; his duty being merely to drive from one stage 
to another. When off the box, his hands are thrust- 
into the pockets of his great coat, and he rolls about the 
inn yard with an air of the most absolute lordliness. 
Here he is generally surrounded by an admiring throng 
of ostlers, stable-boys, shoeblacks, and those name¬ 
less hangers-on that infest inns and taverns, and run 
errands, and do all kinds of odd jobs, for the privilege 
of battening on the drippings of the kitchen and the 
leakage of the taproom. These all look up to him as 
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to an oracle; treasure up his cant phrases; echo his 
opinions about horses and other topics of jockey lore; 
and above all, endeavour to imitate his air and carriage. 
Every ragamuffin that has a coat to his back thrusts his 
hands in the pockets, rolls in his gait, talks slang, and 
,is an embryo Coachey. 

Perhaps it might be owing to the pleasing serenity 
that reigned in my own mind, that I fancied I saw 
cheerfulness in every countenance throughout the 
journey. A stage coach, however, carries animation 
always with it, and puts the world in motion as it 
whirls along. The horn, sounded at the entrance of 
a village, produces a general bustle. Some hasten forth 
to meet friends, some with bundles and bandboxes to 
secure places, and in the hurry of the moment can 
hardly take leave of the group that accompanies them. 
In the meantime the coachman has a world of small 
commissions to execute. Sometimes he delivers a hare 
or pheasant; sometimes jerks a small parcel or news¬ 
paper to the door of a public-house; and sometimes, 
with knowing leer and words of sly import, hands to 
some half-blushing, half-laughing housemaid an odd¬ 
shaped billet-doux from some rustic admirer. 

As the coach rattles through the village, every one 
runs to the window, and you have glances on every 
side of fresh country faces and blooming giggling girls. 
At the corners are assembled juntos of village idlers 
and wise men, who take their stations there for the 
important purpose of seeing company pass; but the 
sagest knot is generally at the blacksmith’s, to whom 
the passing of the coach is an event fruitful of much 
speculation. The smith, with the horse’s heel in his 
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lap, pauses as the vehicle whirls by ; the cyclops round 
the anvil suspend their ringing hammers, and suffer the 
iron to grow cool; and the sooty spectre in brown 
paper cap, labouring at the bellows, leans on the 
handle for a moment, and permits the asthmatic engine 
to heave a long-drawn sigh, while he glares through the 
murky smoke and sulphureous gleams of the smithy. 

Perhaps the impending holiday might have given a 
more than usual animation to the country, for it seemed 
to me as if everybody was in good looks and good 
spirits. Game, poultry, and other luxuries of the table, 
were in brisk circulation in the villages; the grocers’, 
butchers’, and fruiterers’ shops were thronged with 
customers. The housewives were stirring briskly about, 
putting their dwellings in order; and the glossy branches 
of holly, with their bright red berries, began to appear 
at the windows. 

The scene brought to mind an old writer’s account 
of Christmas preparations:—‘Now capons and hens, 
besides turkeys, geese, and ducks, with beef and 
mutton-must all die—for in twelve days a multitude 
of people will not be fed with a little. Now plums and 
spice, sugar and honey, square it among pies and broth. 
Now or never must music be in tune, for the youth 
must dance and sing to get them a heat, while the aged 
sit by the fire. The country maid leaves half her 
market, and must be sent again, if she forgets a pack 
of cards on Christmas eve. Great is the contention of 
holly and ivy, whether master or dame wears the 
breeches. Dice and cards benefit the butler; and if 
the cook do not lack wit, he will sweetly lick his 
fingers.’ 
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I was roused from this fit of luxurious meditation, by 
a shout from my little travelling companions. They 
had been looking out of the coach windows for the last 
few miles, recognising every tree and cottage as they 
approached home, and now there was a general burst 
of joy—‘There’s John! and there’s old Carlo! and 
there’s Bantam 1 ’ cried the happy little rogues, clapping 
their hands. 

At the end of the lane there was an old sober-looking 
servant in livery, waiting for them; he was accompanied 
by a superannuated pointer, and by the redoubtable 
Bantam, a little old rat of a pony, with a shaggy mane 
and long rustic tail, who stood dozing quietly by the 
roadside, little dreaming of the bustling times that 
awaited him. 

I was pleased to see the fondness with which the 
little fellows leaped about the steady old footman, and 
hugged the pointer; who wriggled his whole body for 
joy. But Bantam was the great object of interest; all 
wanted to mount at once, and it was with some diffi¬ 
culty that John arranged that they should ride by turns, 
and the eldest should ride first. 

Off they set at last; one on the pony, with the dog 
bounding and barking before him, and the others 
holding John’s hands; both talking at once, and over¬ 
powering him with questions about home, and with 
school anecdotes. I looked after them with a feeling 
in which I do not know whether pleasure or melancholy 
predominated; for I was reminded of those days when, 
like them, I had neither known care nor sorrow, and 
a holiday was the summit of earthly felicity. We 
stopped a few moments afterwards to water the horges, 
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and on resuming our route, a turn of the road brought 
us in sight of a neat country seat. I could just dis¬ 
tinguish the forms of a lady and two young girls in the 
portico, and I saw my little comrades, with Bantam, 
Carlo, and old John, trooping along the carriage road. 
I leaned out of the coach window, in hopes of witness¬ 
ing the happy meeting, but a grove of trees shut it from 
my sight. 

In the evening we reached a village where I had 
determined to pass the night. As we drove into the 
great gateway of the inn, I saw on one side the light 
of a rousing kitchen fire beaming through a window. 
I entered, and admired, for the hundredth time, that 
picture of convenience, neatness, and broad, honest 
enjoyment, the kitchen of an English inn. It was of 
spacious dimensions, hung round with copper and tin 
vessels highly polished, and decorated here and there 
with a Christmas green. Hams, tongues, and flitches 
of bacon were suspended from the ceiling; a smoke- 
jack made its ceaseless clanking beside the fireplace, 
and a clock ticked in one corner. A well scoured deal 
table extended along one side of the kitchen, with a 
cold round of beef and other hearty viands upon it, 
over which two foaming tankards of ale seemed mount¬ 
ing guard. Travellers of inferior order were preparing 
to attack this stout repast, while others sat smoking 
and gossiping over their ale on two high-backed oaken 
settles beside the fire. Trim housemaids were hurrying 
backwards and forwards under the directions of a fresh 
bustling landlady; but still seizing an occasional moment 
to exchange a flippant word and have a rallying laugh 
with the group round the fire. The scene completely 
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realised Poor Robin’s humble idea of the comforts of 
mid-winter: 

‘ Now trees their leafy hats do bare 
To reverence W inter’s silver hair; 

A handsome hostess, merry host, 

A pot of ale now and a toast, 

Tobacco and a good coal fire, 

Are things this season doth require.’ 

I had not been long at the inn when a post-chaise 
drove up to the door. A young gentleman stepped 
out, and by the light of the lamps I caught a glimpse 
of a countenance which I thought I knew. I moved 
forward to get a nearer view, when his eye caught 
mine. I was not mistaken ; it was Frank Bracebridge, 
a sprightly, good-humoured young fellow, with whom 
I had once travelled on the Continent. Our meeting 
was extremely cordial, for the countenance of an old 
fellow-traveller always brings up the recollection of a 
thousand pleasant scenes, odd adventures, and excellent 
jokes. To discuss all these in a transient interview at 
an inn was impossible; and finding that I was not 
pressed for time, and was merely making a tour of 
observation, he insisted that I should give him a day 
or two at his father’s country seat, to which he was 
going to pass the holidays, and which lay at a few 
miles’ distance. * It is better than eating a solitary 
Christmas dinner at an inn,’ said he, ‘and I can assure 
you of a hearty welcome in something of the old- 
fashioned style.’ His reasoning was cogent, and I 
must confess the preparation I had seen for universal 
festivity and social enjoyment had made me feel a 
little impatient of my loneliness, I closed, therefore. 
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at once, with his invitation; the chaise drove up to 
the door, and in a few moments I was on my way to 
the family mansion of the Bracebridges. 
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It was a brilliant moonlight night, but extremely cold ; 
our chaise whirled rapidly over the frozen ground; the 
postboy smacked his whip incessantly, and a part of 
the time his horses were on a gallop. 

‘ He knows where he is going,’ said my companion, 
laughing, * and is eager to arrive in time for some of 
the merriment and good cheer of the servants’ hall. 
My father, you must know, is a bigoted devotee of the 
old school, and prides himself upon keeping up some¬ 
thing of old English hospitality. He is a tolerable 
specimen of what you will rarely meet with now-a-days 
in its purity, the old English country gentleman; 
for our men of fortune spend so much of their time 
in town, and fashion is carried so much into the 
country, that the strong rich peculiarities of ancient 
rural life are almost polished away. 

‘ My father, however, from early years, took honest 
Peacham for his text-book, instead of Chesterfield; he 
determined, in his own mind, that there was no con¬ 
dition more truly honourable and enviable than that 
of a country gentleman on his paternal lands, and 
therefore passes the whole of his time on his estate. 
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He is a strenuous advocate for the revival of the old 
rural games and holiday observances, and is deeply 
read in the writers, ancient and modern, who have 
treated on the subject. Indeed, his favourite range 
of reading is among the authors who flourished at least 
two centuries since ; who, he insists, wrote and thought 
more like true Englishmen than any of their successors. 

* He even regrets sometimes that he had not been 
born a few centuries earlier, when England was itself, 
and had its peculiar manners and customs. As he 
lives at some distance from the main road, in rather 
a lonely part of the country, without any rival gentry 
near him, he has that most enviable of all blessings 
to an Englishman, an opportunity of indulging the 
bent of his own humour without molestation. Being 
representative of the oldest family in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and a great part of the peasantry being his 
tenants, he is much looked up to, and, in general, 
is known simply by the appellation of “The Squire”; 
a title which has been accorded to the head of the 
family since time immemorial. I think it best to 
give you these hints about my worthy old father, to 
prepare you for any eccentricities that might other 
wise appear absurd.’ 

We had passed for some time along the wall of a 
park, and at length the chaise stopped at the gate. 
It was in a heavy magnificent old style, of iron bars, 
fancifully wrought at top into flourishes and flowers. 
The huge square columns that supported the gate 
were surmounted by the family crest. Close adjoining 
was the porter’s lodge, sheltered under dark fir-trees, 
and almost buried in shrubbery. 
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The postboy rang a large porter’s bell, which re¬ 
sounded through the still frosty air, and was answered 
by the distant barking of dogs, with which the mansion- 
house seemed garrisoned. An old woman immediately 
appeared at the gate. As the moonlight fell strongly 
upon her, I had a full view of a little primitive dame, 
dressed very much in the antique taste, with a neat 
kerchief and stomacher, and her silver hair peeping 
from under a cap of snowy whiteness. She came 
curtseying forth, with many expressions of simple joy 
at seeing her young master. Her husband, it seemed, 
was up at the house keeping Christmas eve in the 
servants’ hall; they could not do without him, as he 
was the best hand at a song and story in the house¬ 
hold. 

My friend proposed that we should alight and walk 
through the park to the hall, which was at no great 
distance, while the chaise should follow on. Our road 
wound through a noble avenue of trees, among the 
naked branches of which the moon glittered as she 
rolled through the deep vault of a cloudless sky. 
The lawn beyond was sheeted with a slight covering 
of snow, which here and there sparkled as the moon¬ 
beams caught a frosty crystal; and at a distance might 
be seen a thin transparent vapour, stealing up from 
the low grounds and threatening gradually to shroud 
the landscape. 

My companion looked around him with transport:— 
‘How often,* said he, ‘have I scampered up this 
avenue, on returning home on school vacations 1 
How often have I played under these trees when a 
boy 1 I feel a degree of filial reverence for them, as 
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we look up to those who have cherished us in child¬ 
hood. My father was always scrupulous in exacting 
our holidays, and having us around him on family 
festivals. He used to direct and superintend our 
games with the strictness that some parents do the 
studies of their children. He was very particular that 
we should play the old English games according to 
their original form; and consulted old books for pre¬ 
cedent and authority for every “ merrie disport yet 
I assure you there never was pedantry so delightful. 
It was the policy of the good old gentleman to make 
his children feel that home was the happiest place in 
the world; and I value this delicious home feeling as 
one of the choicest gifts a parent could bestow/ 

We were interrupted by the clamour of a troop of 
dogs of all sorts and sizes, * mongrel, puppy, whelp and 
hound, and curs of low degree,’ that, disturbed by the 
ring of the porter’s bell, and the rattling of the chaise, 
came bounding, open-mouthed, across the lawn. 

*-The little dogs and all, 

Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart—see, they bark at me !' 

cried Bracebridge, laughing. At the sound of his 
voice, the bark was changed into a yelp of delight, 
and in a moment he was surrounded and almost over¬ 
powered by the caresses of the faithful animals. 

We had now come in full view of the old family 
mansion, partly thrown in deep shadow, and partly 
lit up by the cold moonshine. It was an irregular 
building, of some magnitude, and seemed to be of 
the architecture of different periods. One wing was 
evidently very ancient, with heavy stone-shafted bow 
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windows jutting out and overrun with ivy, from among 
the foliage of which the small diamond-shaped panes 
of glass glittered with the moonbeams. The rest of 
the house was in the French taste of Charles the 
Second’s time, having been repaired and altered, as 
my friend told me, by one of his ancestors, who 
returned with that monarch at the Restoration. 

The grounds about the house were laid out in the 
old formal manner of artificial flower-beds, clipped 
shrubberies, raised terraces, and heavy stone balus¬ 
trades, ornamented with urns, a leaden statue or two, 
and a jet of water. The old gentleman, I was told, 
was extremely careful to preserve this obsolete finery 
in all its original state. He admired this fashion in 
gardening; it had an air of magnificence, was courtly 
and noble, and befitting good old family style. The 
boasted imitation of nature in modern gardening, had 
sprung up with modern republican notions, but did 
not suit a monarchical government; it smacked of the 
levelling system.—I could not help smiling at this 
introduction of politics into gardening, though I ex¬ 
pressed some apprehension that 1 should find the old 
gentleman rather intolerant in his creed.—Frank assured 
me, however, that it was almost the only instance in 
which he had ever heard his father meddle with 
politics; and he believed that he had got this notion 
from a member of parliament who once passed a few 
weeks with him. The squire was glad of any argument 
to defend his clipped yew-trees and formal terraces, 
which had been occasionally attacked by modern land¬ 
scape-gardeners. 

As we approached the house, we heard the sound of 
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music, and now and then a burst of laughter, from one 
end of the building. This, Bracebridge said, must 
proceed from the servants’ hall, where a great deal of 
revelry was permitted, and even encouraged, by the 
squire, throughout the twelve days of Christmas, 
provided everything was done conformably to ancient 
usage. Here were kept up the old games of hoodman 
blind, shoe the wild mare, hot cockles, steal the white 
loaf, bob apple, and snap dragon : the Yule clog and 
Christmas candle were regularly burnt, and the mistle¬ 
toe, with its white berries, hung up, to the imminent 
peril of all the pretty housemaids. 

So intent were the servants upon their sports, that 
we had to ring repeatedly before we could make our¬ 
selves heard. On our arrival being announced, the 
squire came out to receive us, accompanied by his two 
other sons; one a young officer in the army, home on 
leave of absence; the other an Oxonian, just from the 
University. The squire was a fine healthy-looking old 
gentleman, with silver hair curling lightly round an 
open florid countenance; in which the physiognomist, 
with the advantage, like myself, of a previous hint ot 
two, might discover a singular mixture of whim and 
benevolence. 

The family meeting was warm and affectionate: as 
the evening was far advanced, the squire would not 
permit us to change our travelling dresses, but ushered 
us at once to the company, which was assembled in a 
large old-fashioned hall. It was composed of different 
branches of a numerous family connection, where there 
were the usual proportion of old uncles and aunts, 
comfortable married dames, superannuated spinsters, 
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blooming country cousins, half-fledged striplings, and 
bright-eyed boarding-school hoydens. They were 
variously occupied; some at a round game of cards; 
others conversing around the fireplace; at one end of 
the hall was a group of the young folks, some nearly 
grown up, others of a more tender and budding age, 
fully engrossed by a merry game; and a profusion of 
wooden horses, penny trumpets, and tattered dolls, 
about the floor, showed traces of a troop of little 
fairy beings, who, having frolicked through a happy 
day, had been carried off to slumber through a peaceful 
night. 

While the mutual greetings were going on between 
young Bracebridge and his relatives, I had time to scan 
the apartment. I have called it a hall, for so it had 
certainly been in old times, and the squire had 
evidently endeavoured to restore it to something of 
its primitive state. Over the heavy projecting fireplace 
was suspended a picture of a warrior in armour, 
standing by a white horse, and on the .opposite wall 
hung a helmet, buckler, and lance. At one end an 
enormous pair of antlers were inserted in the wall, 
the branches serving as hooks on which to suspend 
hats, whips, and spurs; and in the corners of the 
apartment were fowling-pieces, fishing-rods, and other 
sporting implements. The furniture was of the cumbrous 
workmanship of former days, though some articles of 
modern convenience had been added, and the oaken 
floor had been carpeted; so that the whole presented 
an odd mixture of parlour and hall. 

The grate had been removed from the wide over¬ 
whelming fireplace, to make way for a fire of wood. 
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in the midst of which was an enormous log glowing 
and blazing, and sending forth a vast volume of light 
and heat; this I understood was the Yule clog, which 
the squire was particular in having brought in and 
illumined on a Christmas Eve, according to ancient 
custom. 

It was really delightful to see the old squire seated 
in his hereditary elbow chair, by the hospitable fire¬ 
place of his ancestors, and looking around him like the 
sun of a system, beaming warmth and gladness to 
every heart. Even the very dog that lay stretched at 
his feet, as he lazily shifted his position and yawned, 
would look fondly up in his master’s face, wag his tail 
against the floor, and stretch himself again to sleep, 
confident of kindness and protection. There is an 
emanation from the heart in genuine hospitality which 
cannot be described, but is immediately felt, and puts 
the stranger at once at his ease. I had not been 
seated many minutes by the comfortable hearth of the 
worthy old cavalier, before I found myself as much at 
home as if I had been one of the family. 

Supper was announced shortly after our arrival. It 
was served up in a spacious oaken chamber, the panels 
of which shone with wax, and around which were 
several family portraits decorated with holly and ivy. 
Besides the accustomed lights, two great wax tapers, 
called Christmas candles, wreathed with greens, were 
placed on a highly-polished beaufet among the family 
plate. The table was abundantly spread with sub¬ 
stantial fare; but the squire made his supper of 
frumenty, a dish made of wheat cakes boiled in milk, 
with rich spices, being a standing dish in old tirqes fot 
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Christmas Eve. I was happy to find my old friend, 
minced pie, in the retinue of the feast; and finding 
him to be perfectly orthodox, and that I need not be 
ashamed of my predilection, I greeted him with all the 
warmth wherewith we usually greet an old and very 
genteel acquaintance. 

The mirth of the company was greatly promoted by 
the humours of an eccentric personage whom Mr. 
Bracebridge always addressed with the quaint appella¬ 
tion of Master Simon. He was a tight brisk little man, 
with the air of an arrant old bachelor. His nose was 
shaped like the bill of a parrot; his face slightly pitted 
with the small-pox, with a dry perpetual bloom on it, 
like a frost-bitten leaf in autumn. He had an eye of 
great quickness and vivacity, with a drollery and lurk¬ 
ing waggery of expression that was irresistible. 

He was evidently the wit of the family, dealing very 
much in sly jokes with the ladies, and making infinite 
merriment by harpings upon old themes; which, un¬ 
fortunately, my ignorance of the family chronicles did 
not permit me to enjoy. It seemed to be his great 
delight during supper to keep a young girl next him in 
a continual agony of stifled laughter, in spite of her 
awe of the reproving looks of her mother, who sat 
opposite. 

Indeed, he was the idol of the younger part of the 
company, who laughed at everything he said or did, 
and at every turn of his countenance. I could not 
wonder at it; for he must have been a miracle of 
accomplishments in their eyes. He could imitate 
Punch and Judy; make an old woman of his hand, 
with the assistance of a burnt cork and pocket-hand- 
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kerchief; and cut an orange into such a ludicrous 
caricature, that the young folks were ready to die with 
laughing. 

I was let briefly into his history by Frank Brace 
bridge. He was an old bachelor, of a small independent 
income, which, by careful management, was sufficient 
for all his wants. He revolved through the family 
system like a vagrant comet in its orbit; sometimes 
visiting one branch, and sometimes another quite 
remote; as is often the case with gentlemen of exten¬ 
sive connections and small fortunes in England. He 
had a chirping buoyant disposition, always enjoying the 
present moment; and his frequent change of scene and 
company prevented his acquiring those rusty unacconi’ 
modating habits with which old bachelors are so 
uncharitably charged. 

He was a complete family chronicle, being versed in 
the genealogy, history, and intermarriages of the whole 
house of Bracebridge, which made him a great favourite 
with the old folks; he was the beau of all the elder 
ladies and superannuated spinsters, among whom he 
was habitually considered rather a young fellow, and 
he was master of the revels among the children; so 
that there was not a more popular being in the sphere 
in which he moved than Mr. Simon Bracebridge. 

Of late years he had resided almost entirely with the 
squire, to whom he had become a factotum, and whom 
he particularly delighted by jumping with his humour 
in respect to old times, and by having a scrap of an 
old song to suit every occasion. We had presently a 
specimen of his last-mentioned talent, for no sooner 
was supper removed, and spiced wines and other 
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beverages peculiar to the season introduced, than 
Master Simon was called on for a good old Christmas 
song. He bethought himself for a moment, and then, 
with a sparkle of the eye, and a voice that was by no 
means bad, excepting that it ran occasionally into a 
falsetto, like the notes of a split reed, he quavered forth 
a quaint old ditty. 

* Now Christmas is come, 

Let us beat up the drum, 

And call all our neighbours together, 

And when they appear, 

Let us make them such cheer, 

As will keep out the wind and the weather,' etc. 

The supper had disposed every one to gaiety, and an 
old harper was summoned f rom the servants’ hall, where 
he had been strumming all the evening, and to all 
appearance comforting himself with some of the squire’s 
home-brewed. He was a kind of hanger-on, I was told, 
of the establishment, and, though ostensibly a resident 
of the village, was oftener to be found in the squire’s 
kitchen than his own home, the old gentleman being 
fond of the sound of ‘harp in hall.’ 

The dance, like most dances after supper, was a 
merry one; some of the older folks joined in it, and 
the squire himself figured down several couple with a 
partner, with whom he affirmed he had danced at every 
Christmas for nearly half a century. Master Simon, 
who seemed to be a kind of connecting-link between 
the old times and the new, and to be withal a little 
antiquated in the taste of his accomplishments, evi¬ 
dently piqued himself on his dancing, and was 
endeavouring to gain credit by the heel and toe. 
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rigadoon, and other graces of the ancient school; but 
he had unluckily assorted himself with a little romping 
girl from boarding-school, who, by her wild vivacity, 
kept him continually on the stretch, and defeated all 
his sober attempts at elegance:—such are the ill-assorted 
matches to which antique gentlemen are unfortunately 
prone 1 

The young Oxonian, on the contrary, had led out 
one of his maiden aunts, on whom the rogue played a 
thousand little knaveries with impunity ; he was full of 
practical jokes, and his delight was to tease his aunts 
and cousins; yet, like all madcap youngsters, he was 
a universal favourite among the women. The most 
interesting couple in the dance was the young officer 
and a ward of the squires, a beautiful blushing girl of 
seventeen. From several shy glances which I had 
noticed in the course of the evening, I suspected there 
was a little kindness growing up between them; and, 
indeed, the young soldier was just the hero to captivate 
a romantic girl. He was tall, slender, and handsome, 
and like most young British officers of late years, had 
picked up various small accomplishments on the Con¬ 
tinent—he could talk French and Italian—draw land* 
scapes, sing very tolerably—dance divinely ; but, above 
all, he had been wounded at Waterloo:—what girl of 
seventeen, well read in poetry and romance, could 
resist such a mirror of chivalry and perfection I 

The moment the dance was over, he caught up a 
guitar, and lolling against the old marble fireplace, in 
an attitude which I am half inclined to suspect was 
studied, began the little French air of the Troubadour. 
The squire, however, exclaimed agaihst having any- 
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thing on Christmas Eve but good old English; upon 
which the young minstrel, casting up his eye for a 
moment, as if in an effort of memory, struck into 
another strain, and, with a charming air of gallantry, 
gave Herrick’s ‘Night-Piece to Julia/ 

‘ Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 

The shooting-stars attend thee, 

And the elves also, 

Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire befriend thee. 

‘No Will-o’-the-Wisp mislight thee, 

Nor snake nor slow-worm bite thee, 

But on, on thy way, 

Not making a stay, 

Since ghost there is none to affright thee. 

‘Then let not the dark thee cumber. 

What tho’ the moon does slumber, 

The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light, 

Like tapers clear without number. 

' Then, Julia, let me woo thee, 

Thus, thus to come unto me, 

And when I shall meet 
Thy silvery feet, 

My soul I ’ll pour unto thee.’ 

The song might or might not have been intended in 
compliment to the fair Julia, for so I found his partner 
was called; she, however, was certainly unconscious of 
any such application, for she never looked at the singer, 
but kept her eyes cast upon the floor. Her face was 
suffused, it is true, with a beautiful blush, and there 
was a gentle heaving of the bosom, but all that was 
doubtless caused by the exercise of the dance; indeed, 
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so great was her indifference, that she amused herself 
with plucking to pieces a choice bouquet of hot-house 
flowers, and by the time the song was concluded the 
nosegay lay in ruins on the floor. 

The party now broke up for the night with the kind- 
hearted old custom of shaking hands. As I passed 
through the hall, on my way to my chamber, the dying 
embers of the Yule clog still sent forth a dusky glow, 
and had it not been the season when * no spirit dares 
stir abroad,’ I should have been half tempted to steal 
from my room at midnight, and peep whether the 
fairies might not be at their revels about the hearth. 

My chamber was in the old part of the mansion, the 
ponderous furniture of which might have been fabri¬ 
cated in the days of the giants. The room was panelled, 
with cornices of heavy carved work, in which flowers 
and grotesque faces were strangely intermingled; and 
a row of black-looking portraits stared mournfully at 
me from the walls. The bed was of rich though faded 
damask, with a lofty tester, and stood in a niche 
opposite a bow window. 

I had scarcely got into bed when a strain of music 
seemed to break forth in the air just below the window. 
I listened, and found it proceeded from a band, which 
I concluded to be the waits from some neighbouring 
village. They went round the house, playing under 
the windows. I drew aside the curtains to hear them 
more distinctly. The moonbeams fell through the 
upper part of the casement, partially lighting up the 
antiquated apartment. The sounds, as they receded, 
became more soft and aerial, and seemed to accord 
with the quiet and moonlight. I listened and listened 
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—they became more and more tender and remote, and, 
as they gradually died away, my head sunk upon the 
pillow, and I fell asleep. 
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When I woke the next morning, it seemed as if all the 
events of the preceding evening had been a dream, and 
nothing but the identity of the ancient chamber con¬ 
vinced me of their reality. While I lay musing on my 
pillow, I heard the sound of little feet pattering outside 
of the door, and a whispering consultation. Presently 
a choir of small voices chanted forth an old Christmas 
carol, the burden of which was— 

‘ Rejoice, our Saviour he was born 
On Christmas day in the morning.’ 

I rose softly, slipped on my clothes, opened the door 
suddenly, and beheld one of the most beautiful little 
fairy groups that a painter could imagine. It consisted 
of a boy and two girls, the eldest not more than six, 
and lovely as seraphs. They were going the rounds of 
the house, and singing at every chamber door; but my 
sudden appearance frightened them into mute bashful¬ 
ness. They remained for a moment playing on their 
lips with their fingers, and now and then stealing a shy 
glance, from under their eyebrows, until, as if by one 
impulse, they scampered away, and as they turned an 
angle of the gallery, I heard them laughing in triumph 
at their escape. 
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Everything conspired to produce kind and happy 
feelings in this stronghold of old-fashioned hospitality. 
The window of my chamber looked out upon what in 
summer would have been a beautiful landscape. There 
was a sloping lawn, a fine stream winding at the foot of 
it, and a tract of park beyond, with noble clumps of 
trees, and herds of deer. At a distance was a neat 
hamlet, with the smoke from the cottage chimneys 
hanging over it; and a church with its dark spire in 
strong relief against the clear cold sky. The house 
was surrounded with evergreens, according to the 
English custom, which would have given almost an 
appearance of summer ; but the morning was extremely 
frosty; the light vapour of the preceding evening had 
been precipitated by the cold, and covered all the trees 
and every blade of grass with its fine crystallisations. 
The rays of a bright morning sun had a dazzling effect 
among the glittering foliage. A robin, perched upon 
the top of a mountain ash that hung its clusters of red 
berries just before my window, was basking himself in 
the sunshine, and piping a few querulous notes; and a 
peacock was displaying all the glories of his train, and 
strutting with the pride and gravity of a Spanish 
grandee, on the terrace walk below. 

I had scarcely dressed myself, when a servant appeared 
to invite me to family prayers. He showed me the wav 
to a small chapel in the old wing of the house, where I 
found the principal part of the family already assembled 
in a kind of gallery, furnished with cushions, hassocks, 
and large prayer-books; the servants were seated on 
benches below. The old gentleman read prayers from 
a desk in front of the gallery, and Master Simon acted 
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as clerk, and made the responses; and I must do him 
the justice to say that he acquitted himself with great 
gravity and decorum. 

The service was followed by a Christmas carol, which 
Mr. Bracebridge himself had constructed from a poem 
of his favourite author, Herrick; and it had been 
adapted to an old church melody by Master Simon. 
As there were several good voices among the house¬ 
hold, the effect was extremely pleasing; but I was 
particularly gratified by the exaltation of heart, and 
sudden sally of grateful feeling, with which the worthy 
squire delivered one stanza : his eye glistening, and his 
voice rambling out of all the bounds of time and tune 

‘ ’Tis thou that crown’st my glittering hearth 
With guiltlesse mirth, 

And givest me Wassaile bowles to drink 
Spiced to the brink : 

Lord, ’tis thy plenty-dropping hand 
That soiles my land : 

And giv’st me for my bushcll sowne, 

Twice ten for one.’ 

I afterwards understood that early morning service 
was read on every Sunday and saint’s day throughout 
the year, either by Mr. Bracebridge or by some member 
of the family. It was once almost universally the case 
at the seats of the nobility .and gentry of England, and 
it is much to be regretted that the custom is falling 
into neglect; for the dullest observer must be sensible 
of the order and serenity prevalent in those households, 
where the occasional exercise of a beautiful form of wor¬ 
ship in the morning gives, as it were, the key-note to every 
temper for the day, and attunes every spirit to harmony. 
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Our breakfast consisted of what the squire denomi. 
nated true old English fare. He indulged in some 
bitter lamentations over modern breakfasts of tea and 
toast, which he censured as among the causes of 
modern effeminacy and weak nerves, and the decline 
of old English heartiness; and though he admitted 
them to his table to suit the palates of his guests, yet 
there was a brave display of cold meats, wine, and ale 
on the sideboard. 

After breakfast I walked about the grounds with 
Frank Bracebridge and Master Simon, or Mr. Simon, 
as he was called by everybody but the squire. We 
were escorted by a number of gentlemanlike dogs, that 
seemed loungers about the establishment; from the 
frisking spaniel to the steady old stag-hound; the last 
of which was of a race that had been in the family time 
out of mind; they were all obedient to a dog-whistle 
which hung to Master Simon’s buttonhole, and in the 
midst of their gambols would glance an eye occasionally 
upon a small switch he carried in his hand. 

The old mansion had a still more venerable look in 
the yellow sunshine than by pale moonlight; and I 
could not but feel the force of the squire’s idea, that 
the formal terraces, heavily-moulded balustrades, and 
clipped yew-trees, carried with them an air of proud 
aristocracy. There appeared to be an unusual number 
of peacocks about the place, and I was making some 
remarks upon what I termed a flock of them, that were 
basking under a sunny wall, when I was gently corrected 
in my phraseology by Master Simon, who told me that, 
according to the most ancient and approved treatise on 
hunting, I must say a muster of peacocks. * In the 
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same way/ added he, with a slight air of pedantry, * we 
say a flight of doves or swallows, a bevy of quails, a 
herd of deer, of wrens or cranes, a skulk of foxes, or a 
building of rooks/ He went on to inform me that, 
according to Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, we ought to 
ascribe to this bird ‘ both understanding and glory; 
for, being praised, he will presently set up his tail, 
chiefly against the sun, to the intent you may the 
better behold the beauty thereof. But at the fall of 
the leaf, when his tail falleth, he will mourn and hide 
himself in corners, till his tail come again as it was/ 

I could not help smiling at this display of small 
erudition on so whimsical a subject; but I found that 
the peacocks were birds of some consequence at the 
hall; for Frank Bracebridge informed me that they 
were great favourites with his father, who was extremely 
careful to keep up the breed; partly because they be¬ 
longed to chivalry, and were in great request at the 
stately banquets of the olden time ; and partly because 
they had a pomp and magnificence about them, highly 
becoming an old family mansion. Nothing, he was 
accustomed to say, had an air of greater state and 
dignity than a peacock perched upon an antique stone 
balustrade. 

Master Simon had now to hurry off, having an ap¬ 
pointment at the parish church with the village chori¬ 
sters, who were to perform some music of his selection. 
There was something extremely agreeable in the cheer¬ 
ful flow of animal spirits of the little man; and I confess 
I had been somewhat surprised at his apt quotations 
from authors who certainly were not in the range of 
everyday reading. I mentioned this last circumstance 
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to Frank Bracebridge, who told me with a smile that 
Master Simon’s whole stock of erudition was confined 
to some half a dozen old authors, which the squire had 
put into his hands, and which he read over and over 
whenever he had a studious fit, as he sometimes had 
on a rainy day, or a long winter evening. Sir Anthony 
Fitzherbert’s Book of Husbandry ; Markham’s Country 
Contentments ; the Tretyse of Hunting , by Sir Thomas 
Cockayne, Knight; Isaac Walton’s Angler , and two 
or three more such ancient worthies of the pen, were 
his standard authorities; and, like all men who know 
but a few books, he looked up to them with a kind of 
idolatry, and quoted them on all occasions. As to 
his songs, they were chiefly picked out of old books 
in the squire’s library, and adapted to tunes that were 
popular among the choice spirits of the last century 
His practical application of scraps of literature, now 
ever, had caused him to be looked upon as a prodigy 
of book knowledge by all the grooms, huntsmen, and 
small sportsmen of the neighbourhood. 

While we were talking, we heard the distant toll of 
the village bell, and 1 was told that the squire was a 
little particular in having his household at church on a 
Christmas morning; considering it a day of pouring 
out of thanks and rejoicing; for, as old Tusser 
observed, 

* At Christmas be merry, and thankful withal , 

And feast thy poor neighbours, the great wilh the small.* 

‘If you are disposed to go to church,’ said Frank 
Bracebridge, ‘ I can promise you a specimen of my 
cousin Simon’s musical achievements. As the church 
is destitute of an organ, he has formed a band from the 
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village amateurs, and established a musical club for 
their improvement ; he has also sorted a choir, as he 
sorted my father’s pack of hounds, according to the 
directions of Jervaise Markham in his Country Con¬ 
tentments) for the bass he has sought out all the 
“ deep, solemn mouths,” and for the tenor the “ loud- 
ringing mouths,” among the country bumpkins, and for 
“ sweet mouths,” he has culled with curious taste among 
the prettiest lasses in the neighbourhood; though these 
last, he affirms, are the most difficult to keep in tune; 
your pretty female singer being exceedingly wayward 
and capricious, and very liable to accident.’ 

As the morning, though frosty, was remarkably fine 
and clear, the most of the family walked to the church, 
which was a very old building of grey stone, and stood 
near a village, about half a mile from the park gate. 
Adjoining it was a low snug parsonage, which seemed 
coeval with the church. The front of it was perfectly 
matted with a yew-tree that had been trained against 
its walls, through the dense foliage of which, apertures 
had been formed to admit light into the small antique 
lattices. As we passed this sheltered nest, the parson 
issued forth and preceded us. 

I had expected to see a sleek well-conditioned pastor, 
such as is often found in a snug living in the vicinity 
of a rich patron’s table, but I was disappointed. The 
parson was a little, meagre, black-looking man, with a 
grizzled wig that was too wide, and stood off from each 
ear, so that his head seemed to have shrunk away within 
it, like a dried filbert in its shell. He wore a rusty 
coat, with great skirts, and pockets that would have 
held the church bible and prayer-book; and his small 
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legs seemed still smaller, from being planted in large 
shoes, decorated with enormous buckles. 

I was informed by Frank Bracebridge, that the parson 
had been a chum of his father’s at Oxford, and had 
received this living shortly after the latter had come to 
his estate. He was a complete black-letter hunter, and 
would scarcely read a work printed in the Roman char¬ 
acter. The editions of Caxton and Wvnkin de Worde 
were his delight; and he was indefatigable in his re¬ 
searches after such old English writers as have fallen 
into oblivion from their worthlessness. In deference, 
perhaps, to the notions of Mr. Bracebridge, he had 
made diligent investigations into the festive rites and 
holiday customs of former times, and had been as 
zealous in the inquiry as if he had been a boon com¬ 
panion, but it was merely with that plodding spirit with 
which men of adust temperament follow up any track 
of study merely because it is denominated learning, 
indifferent to its intrinsic nature, whether it be the 
illustration of the wisdom or of the ribaldry and 
obscenity of antiquity. He had pored over these old 
volumes so intensely, that they seemed to have been 
reflected into his countenance, which, if the face be 
indeed an index of the mind, might be compared to 
a title-page of black-letter. , 

On reaching the church porch, we found the parson 
rebuking the grey-headed sexton for having used mistle¬ 
toe among the greens with which the church was 
decorated. It was, he observed, an unholy plant, 
profaned by having been used by the Druids in their 
mystic ceremonies; and though it might be innocently 
employed in the festive ornamenting of halls and 
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kitchens, yet it had been deemed by the Fathers of 
the Church as unhallowed, and totally unfit for sacred 
purposes. So tenacious was he on this point, that the 
poor sexton was obliged to strip down a great part of 
the humble trophies of his taste, before the parson 
would consent to enter upon the service of the day. 

The interior of the church was venerable but simple; 
on the walls were several mural monuments of the 
Bracebridges, and just beside the altar was a tomb of 
ancient workmanship, on which lay the effigy of a 
warrior in armour, with his legs crossed, a sign of his 
having been a crusader. I was told it was one of the 
family who had signalised himself in the Holy Land, 
and the same whose picture hung over the fireplace in 
the hall. 

During service, Master Simon stood up in the pew, 
and repeated the responses very audibly ; evincing that 
kind of ceremonious devotion punctually observed by 
a gentleman of the old school, and a man of old family 
connections. I observed, too, that he turned over the 
leaves of a folio prayer-book with something of a 
flourish ; possibly to show off an enormous seal-ring 
which enriched one of his fingers, and which had the 
look of a family relic. But he was evidently most 
solicitous about the musical part of the service, keeping 
his eye fixed intently on the choir, and beating time 
with much gesticulation and emphasis. 

The orchestra was in a small gallery, and presented 
a most whimsical grouping of heads, piled one above 
the other, among which I particularly noticed that of 
the village tailor, a pale fellow with a retreating fore* 
head and chin, who played on the clarionet, and 
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seemed to have blown his face to a point; and there 
was another, a short pursy man, stooping and labouring 
at a bass-viol, so as to show nothing but the top of a 
round bald head, like the egg of an ostrich. There 
were two or three pretty faces among the female 
singers, to which the keen air of a frosty morning 
had given a bright rosy tint; but the gentlemen cho¬ 
risters had evidently been chosen, like old Cremona 
fiddles, more for tone than looks ; and as several had 
to sing from the same book, there were clusterings of 
odd physiognomies, not unlike those groups of cherubs 
we sometimes see on country tombstones. 

The usual services of the choir were managed toler¬ 
ably well, the vocal parts generally lagging a little 
behind the instrumental, and some loitering fiddler 
now and then making up for lost time by travelling 
over a passage with prodigious celerity, and clearing 
more bars than the keenest fox-hunter to be in at the 
death. But the great trial was an anthem that had 
been prepared and arranged by Master Simon, and on 
which he had founded great expectation. Unluckily 
there was a blunder at the very onset; the musicians 
became flurried; Master Simon was in a fever, every¬ 
thing went on lamely and irregularly until they came to 
a chorus beginning * Now let us sing with one accord,’ 
which seemed to be a signal for parting company: all 
became discord and confusion; each shifted for him¬ 
self, and got to the end as well, or rather, as - soon as 
he could, excepting one old chorister in a pair of horn 
spectacles, bestriding and pinching a long sonorous 
nose, who happened to stand a little apart, and, being 
wrapped up in his own melody, kept on a quavering 
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course, wriggling his head, ogling his book, and wind* 
ing all up by a nasal solo of at least three bars* duration. 

The parson gave us a most erudite sermon on the 
rites and ceremonies of Christmas, and the propriety 
of observing it not merely as a day of thanksgiving, 
but of rejoicing; supporting the correctness of his 
opinions by the earliest usages of the church, and 
enforcing them by the authorities of Theophilus of 
Cesarea, St. Cyprian, St. Chrysostom, St. Augustine, 
and a cloud more of saints and fathers, from whom he 
made copious quotations. I was a little at a loss to 
perceive the necessity of such a mighty array of forces 
to maintain a point which no one present seemed 
inclined to dispute; but I soon found that the good 
man had a legion of ideal adversaries to contend with; 
having, in the course of his researches on the subject 
of Christmas, got completely embroiled in the sectarian 
controversies of the Revolution, when the Puritans 
made such a fierce assault upon the ceremonies of 
the church, and poor old Christmas was driven out 
of the land by proclamation of Parliament. The 
worthy parson lived but with times past, and knew 
but little of the present. 

Shut up among worm-eaten tomes in the retirement 
of his antiquated little study, the pages of old times 
were to him as the gazettes of the day; while the era 
of the Revolution was mere modern history. He 
forgot that nearly two centuries had elapsed since the 
fiery persecution of poor mince-pie throughout the 
land; when plum-porridge was denounced as ‘mere 
popery/ and roast-beef as anti-christian; and that 
Christmas had been brought in again triumphantly 
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with the merry court of King Charles at the Restora¬ 
tion. He kindled into warmth with the ardour of his 
contest, and the host ot imaginary foes with whom he 
had to combat; he had a stubborn conflict with old 
Prynne and two or three other forgotten champions of 
the Roundheads, on the subject of Christmas festivity ; 
and concluded by urging his hearers, in the most 
solemn and affecting manner, to stand to the tradi¬ 
tional customs of their fathers, and feast and make 
merry on this joyful anniversary of the church. 

I have seldom known a sermon attended apparently 
with more immediate effects; for on leaving the 
church the congregation seemed one and all possessed 
with the gaiety of spirit so earnestly enjoined by their 
pastor. The elder folks gathered in knots in the 
churchyard, greeting and shaking hands; and the 
children ran about crying * Ule ! Ule !' and repeating 
some uncouth rhymes, 1 which the parson, who had 
joined us, informed me had been handed down from 
days of yore. The villagers doffed their hats to the 
squire as he passed, giving him the good wishes of 
the season with every appearance of heartfelt sincerity, 
and were invited by him to the hall, to take something 
to keep out the cold of the weather; and I heard 
blessings uttered by several of the poor, which con¬ 
vinced me that, in the midst of his enjoyments, the 
worthy old cavalier had not forgotten the true Christ¬ 
mas virtue of charity. 

On our way homeward his heart seemed overflowed 

* • Ule ! Ule ! 

Three puddings in a pule ; 

Crack nuts and cry Ule 1 ’ • 
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with generous and happy feelings. As we passed over 
a rising ground which commanded something of a 
prospect, the sounds of rustic merriment now and then 
reached our ears : the squire paused for a few moments, 
and looked around with an air of inexpressible be¬ 
nignity. The beauty of the day was of itself sufficient 
to inspire philanthropy. Notwithstanding the frostiness 
of the rooming, the sun in his cloudless journey had 
acquired sufficient power to melt away the thin cover¬ 
ing of snow from every southern declivity, and to bring 
out the living green which adorns an English landscape 
even in mid-winter. Large tracts of smiling verdure 
contrasted with the dazzling whiteness of the shaded 
slopes and hollows. Every sheltered bank, on which 
the broad rays rested, yielded its silver rill of cold and 
limpid water, glittering through the dripping grass; 
and sent up slight exhalations to contribute to the 
thin haze that hung just above the surface of the 
earth. There was something truly cheering in this 
triumph of warmth and verdure over the frosty thral¬ 
dom of winter; it was, as the squire observed, an 
emblem of Christmas hospitality, breaking through 
the chills of ceremony and selfishness, and thawing 
every heart into a flow. He pointed with pleasure 
to the indications of good cheer reeking from the 
chimneys of the comfortable farm-houses, and low 
thatched cottages. ‘I love,’said he, ‘to see this day 
well kept by rich and poor; it is a great thing to have 
one day in the year, at least, when you are sure of 
being welcome wherever you go, and of having, as it 
were, the world all thrown open to you; and I am 
almost disposed to join with Poor Robin, in his 
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malediction on every churlish enemy to this honest 
festival: 


4 Those who at Christmas do repine, 

And would fain hence despatch him, 

May they with old Duke Humphry dine, 

Or else may Squire Ketch catch ’ em.’ 

The squire went on to lament the deplorable decay 
of the games and amusements which were once pre¬ 
valent at this season among the lower orders, and 
countenanced by the higher; when the old halls of 
castles and manor-houses were thrown open at day¬ 
light; when the tables were covered with brawn, and 
beef, and humming ale ; when the harp and the carol 
resounded all day long, and when rich and poor were 
alike welcome to enter and make merry. ‘Our old 
games and local customs/ said he, * had a great effect 
in making the peasant fond of his home, and the pro¬ 
motion of them by the gentry made him fond of his 
lord. They made the times merrier, and kinder, and 
better; and I can truly say with one of our old poets: 

‘ I like them well—the curious preciseness 
And all-pretended gravity of those 
That seek to banish hence these harmless sports. 

Have thrust away much ancient honesty.* 

4 The nation,' continued he, 4 is altered; we have 
almost lost our simple true-hearted peasantry. They 
have broken asunder from the higher classes, and 
seem to think their interests are separate. They have 
become too knowing, and begin to read newspapers, 
listen to ale-house politicians, and talk of reform. I 
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think one mode to keep them in good humour in these 
hard times would be for the nobility and gentry to pass 
more time on their estates, mingle more among the 
country people, and set the merry old English games 
going again.’ 

Such was the good squire’s project for mitigating 
public discontent; and, indeed, he had once attempted 
to put his doctrine in practice, and a few years before 
had kept open house during the holidays in the old 
style. The country people, however, did not under¬ 
stand how to play their parts in the scene of hospi¬ 
tality ; many uncouth circumstances occurred; the 
manor was overrun by all the vagrants of the country, 
and more beggars drawn into the neighbourhood in 
one week than the parish officers could get rid of in 
a year. Since then he had contented himself with 
inviting the decent part of the neighbouring peasantry 
to call at the hall on Christmas day, and with distribut¬ 
ing beef, and bread, and ale, among the poor, that they 
might make merry in their own dwellings. 

We had not been long home when the sound of 
music was heard from a distance. A band of country 
lads, without coats, their shirt sleeves fancifully tied 
with ribands, their hats decorated with greens, and 
clubs in their hands, were seen advancing up the 
avenue, followed by a large' number of villagers and 
peasantry. They stopped before the hall door, where 
the music struck up a peculiar air, and the lads 
performed a curious and intricate dance, advancing, 
retreating, and striking their clubs together, keeping 
exact time to the music; while one, whimsically 
crowned with a fox’s skin, the tail of which flaunted 
vol. 1 . 14 ** 
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down his back, kept capering round the skirts of the 
dance, and rattling a Christmas box, with many antic 
gesticulations. 

The squire eyed this fanciful exhibition with great 
interest and delight, and gave me a full account of its 
origin, which he traced to the times when the Romans 
held possession of the island, plainly proving that this 
was a lineal descendant of the sword dance of the 
ancients. ‘ It was now/ he said, * nearly extinct, but 
he had accidentally met with traces of it in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and had encouraged its revival; though, to 
tell the truth, it was too apt to be followed up by the 
rough cudgel-play and broken heads in the evening.* 

After the dance was concluded, the whole party was 
entertained with brawn and beef, and stout home¬ 
brewed. The squire himself mingled among the 
rustics, and was received with awkward demonstrations 
of deference and regard. It is true, I perceived two or 
three of the younger peasants, as they were raising 
their tankards to their mouths, when the squire’s back 
was turned, making something of a grimace, and giving 
each other the wink, but the moment they caught my 
eye, they pulled grave faces, and were exceedingly 
demure. With Master Simon, however, they all 
seemed more at their ease. His varied occupations 
and amusements had made him well known throughout 
the neighbourhood. He was a visitor at every farm¬ 
house and cottage, gossiped with the farmers and their 
wives, romped with their daughters, and, like that type 
of a vagrant bachelor, the humble-bee, tolled the 
sweets from all the rosy lips of the country round. 

The bashfulness of the guests soon gave way before 
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good cheer and affability. There is something genuine 
and affectionate in the gaiety of the lower orders, when 
it is excited by the bounty and familiarity of those 
above them; the warm glow of gratitude enters into 
their mirth, and a kind word or a small pleasantry 
frankly uttered by a patron, gladdens the heart of the 
dependant more than oil and wine. When the squire 
had retired, the merriment increased, and there was 
much joking and laughter, particularly between Master 
Simon and a hale, ruddy-faced, white-headed farmer, 
who appeared to be the wit of the village; for I 
observed all his companions to wait with open mouths 
for his retorts, and burst into a gratuitous laugh before 
they could well understand them. 

The whole house, indeed, seemed abandoned to 
merriment; as I passed to my room to dress for 
dinner, I heard the sound of music in a small court, 
and looking through a window that commanded it, 
I perceived a band of wandering musicians, with 
pandean pipes and tambourine; a pretty, coquettish 
housemaid was dancing a jig with a smart country lad, 
while several of the other servants were looking on. 
In the midst of her sport, the girl caught a glimpse of 
my face at the window, and, colouring up, ran off with 
an air of roguish affected confusion. 

NIL NISI BONUM 

WILLIAM M. THACKERAY 

Almost the last words which Sir Walter spoke to 
Lockhatt, his biographer, were, * Be a good man, my 
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dear!* and with the last flicker of breath on his dying 
lips, he sighed a farewell to his family, and passed 
away blessing them. 

Two men, famous, admired, beloved, have just left 
us, the Goldsmith and the Gibbon of our time. 1 Ere 
a few weeks are over, many a critic’s pen will be at 
work, reviewing their lives, and passing judgment on 
their works. This is no review, or history, or 
criticism: only a word in testimony of respect and 
regard from a man of letters, who owes to his own 
professional labour the honour of becoming acquainted 
with these two eminent literary men. One was the 
first ambassador whom the New World of Letters sent 
to the Old. He was born almost with the republic; 
the pater patria had laid his hand on the child’s head. 
He bore Washington’s name : he came amongst us 
bringing the kindest sympathy, the most artless, 
smiling goodwill. His new country (which some people 
here might be disposed to regard rather superciliously) 
could send us, as he showed in his own person, a 
gentleman, who, though himself born in no very high 
sphere, was most finished, polished, easy, witty, quiet; 
and, socially, the equal of the most refined Europeans. 

If Irving’s welcome in England was a kind one, was 
it not also gratefully remembered ? If he ate our salt, 
did he not pay us with a thankful heart? Who can 
calculate the amount of friendliness and good feeling 
for our country which this writer’s generous and 
untiring regard for us disseminated in his own ? His 
books are read by millions of his countrymen, whom 

1 Washington Irving died November 28, 1859 ; Lord Macaulay ' 
died December 28, 1859. 
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he has taught to love England, and why to love 
her? It would have been easy to speak otherwise 
than he did: to inflame national rancours, which, at 
the time when he first became known as a public 
writer, war had just renewed: to cry down the old 
civilisation at the expense of the new: to point out 
our faults, arrogance, shortcomings, and give the 
public to infer how much she was the parent state’s 
superior. There are writers enough in the United 
States, honest and otherwise, who preach that kind of 
doctrine. But the good Irving, the peaceful, the 
friendly, had no place for bitterness in his heart, and 
no scheme but kindness. 

Received in England with extraordinary tenderness 
and friendship (Scott, Southey, Byron, a hundred 
others have borne witness to their liking for him), he 
was a messenger of goodwill and peace between his 
country and ours. ‘See, friends!’ he seems to say, 
‘these English are not so wicked, rapacious, callous, 
proud, as you have been taught to believe them. I 
went amongst them a humble man; won my way by 
my pen; and, when known, found every hand held 
out to me with kindliness and welcome. Scott is a 
great man, you acknowledge. Did not Scott’s King 
of England give a gold medal to him, and another to 
me, your countryman, and a stranger ? ’ 

Tradition in the United States still fondly retains 
the history of the feasts and rejoicings which awaited 
Irving on his return to his native country from Europe. 
He had a national welcome; he stammered in his 
speeches, hid himself in confusion, and the people 
loved him all the better. He had worthily represented 
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America in Europe. In that young community a man 
who brings home with him abundant European testi¬ 
monials is still treated with respect (I have found 
American writers, of wide-world reputation, strangely 
solicitous about the opinions of quite obscure British 
critics, and elated or depressed by their judgments); 
and Irving went home medalled by the King, diplo¬ 
matised by the University, crowned and honoured and 
admired. He had not in any way intrigued for his 
honours, he had fairly won them; and, in Irving’s 
instance, as in others, the old country was glad and 
eager to pay them. 

In America the love and regard for Irving was a 
national sentiment. Party wars are perpetually raging 
there, and are carried on by the press with a rancour 
and fierceness against individuals which exceed British, 
almost Irish, virulence. It seemed to me, during a 
year’s travel in the country, as if no one ever aimed a 
blow at Irving. All men held their hand from that 
harmless, friendly peacemaker. I had the good 
fortune to see him at New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington, and remarked how in 
every place he was honoured and welcome. Every 
large city has its ‘ Irving House. 1 The country takes 
pride in the fame of its men of letters. The gate of 
his own charming little domain on the beautiful 
Hudson River was for ever swinging before visitors 
who came to him. He shut out no one. I had seen 
many pictures of his house, and read descriptions of it, 
in both of which it was treated with a not unusual 
American exaggeration. It was but a pretty little 
cabin of a place ; the gentleman of the press who took 
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notes of the place, whilst his kind old host was sleep¬ 
ing, might have visited the whole house in a couple of 
minutes. 

And how came it that this house was so small, when 
Mr. Irving’s books were sold by hundreds of thousands, 
nay, millions, when his profits were known to be large, 
and the habits of life of the good old bachelor were 
notoriously modest and simple? He had loved once 
in his life. The lady he loved died; and he, whom all 
the world loved, never sought to replace her. I can’t 
say how much the thought of that fidelity has touched 
me. Does not the very cheerfulness of his after-life 
add to the pathos of that untold story? To grieve 
always was not in his nature; or, when he had his 
sorrow, to bring all the world in to condole with him 
and bemoan it. Deep and quiet he lays the love of 
his heart, and buries it; and grass and flowers grow 
over the scarred ground in due time. 

Irving had such a small house and such narrow 
rooms, because there was a great number of people to 
occupy them. He could only afford to keep one old 
horse (which, lazy and aged as it was, managed once 
or twice to run away with that careless old horseman). 
He could only afford to give plain sherry to that 
amiable British paragraph-monger from New York, 
who saw the patriarch asleep over his modest, blame¬ 
less cup, and fetched the public into his private 
chamber to look at him. Irving could only live very 
modestly, because the wifeless, childless man had a 
number of children to whom he was as a father. He 
had as many as nine nieces, I am told— I saw two of 
these ladies at his house—with all of whom the dear 
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old man had shared the produce of his labour and 
genius. 

1 Be a good man , my dear. 1 One can’t but think of 
these last words of the veteran Chief of Letters, who 
had tasted and tested the value of worldly success, 
admiration, prosperity. Was Irving not good, and, of 
his works, was not his life the best part ? In his 
family, gentle, generous, good humoured, affectionate, 
self-denying: in society, a delightful example of com¬ 
plete gentlemanhood; quite unspoiled by prosperity; 
never obsequious to the great (or, worse still, to the 
base and mean, as some public men are forced to be 
in his and other countries); eager to acknowledge 
every contemporary’s merit; always kind and affable 
to the young members of his calling : in his profes¬ 
sional bargains and mercantile dealings delicately 
honest and grateful ; one of the most charming 
masters of our lighter language; the constant friend 
to us and our nation ; to men of letters doubly dear, 
not for his wit and genius merely, but as an exemplar 
of goodness, probity, and pure life :—I don’t know 
what sort of testimonial will be raised to him in his 
own country, where generous and enthusiastic acknow¬ 
ledgment of American merit is never wanting : but 
Irving was in our service as well as theirs; and as they 
have placed a stone at Greenwich yonder in memory 
of that gallant young Bellot, who shared the perils and 
fate of some of our Arctic seamen, I would like to hear 
of some memorial raised by English writers and friends 
of letter^ in affectionate remembrance of the dear and 
good Washington Irving. 

As jfor the other writer, whpse departure many 
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friends, some few most dearly-loved relatives, and 
multitudes of admiring readers deplore, our republic 
has already decreed his statue, and he must have 
known that he had earned this posthumous honour. 
He is not a poet and man of letters merely, but citizen, 
statesman, a great British worthy. Almost from the 
first moment when he appears, amongst boys, amongst 
college students, amongst men, he is marked, and 
takes rank as a great Englishman. All sorts of 
successes are easy to him: as a lad he goes down 
into the arena with others, and wins all the prizes to 
which he has a mind. A place in the senate is 
straightway offered to the young man. He takes his 
seat there; he speaks, when so minded, without party 
anger or intrigue, but not without party faith and a 
sort of heroic enthusiasm for his cause. 

Still he is poet and philosopher even more than 
orator That he may have leisure and means to 
pursue his darling studies, he absents himself for a 
while, and accepts a richly remunerative post in the 
East. As learned a man may live in a cottage or a 
college common-room; but it always seemed to me 
that ample means and recognised rank were Macaulay’s 
as of right. Years ago there was a wretched outcry 
raised because Mr. Macaulay dated a letter from Windsor 
Castle, where he was staying. Immortal gods 1 Was 
this man not a fit guest for any palace in the world ? 
or a fit companion for any man or woman in it ? I 
daresay, after Austerlitz, the old K. K. court officials 
and footmen sneered at Napoleon for dating from 
Schdobrunn. But that miserable ‘Windsor Castle’ 
outcry is an echo out of fast-retreating old-world 
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remembrances. The place of such a natural chief was 
amongst the first of the land; and that country is best, 
according to our British notion at least, where the 
man of eminence has the best chance of investing his 
genius and intellect. 

If a company of giants were got together, very 
likely one or two of the mere six-feet-six people might 
be angry at the incontestable superiority of the very 
tallest of the party : and so I have heard some London 
wits, rather peevish at Macaulay’s superiority, complain 
that he occupied too much of the talk, and so forth. 
Now that wonderful tongue is to speak no more, will 
not many a man grieve that he no longer has the 
chance to listen ? To remember the talk is to wonder : 
to think not only of the treasures he had in his 
memory, but of the trifles he had stored there, and 
could produce with equal readiness. Almost on the 
last day I had the fortune to see him, a conversation 
happened suddenly to spring up about senior wranglers, 
and what they had done in after-life. To the almost 
terror of the persons present, Macaulay began with the 
senior wrangler of 1801-2-3-4, and so on, giving the 
name of each, and relating his subsequent career and 
rise. Every man who has known him has his story 
regarding that astonishing memory. It may be that 
he was not ill pleased that you should recognise it; 
but to those prodigious intellectual feats, which were 
so easy to him, who would grudge his tribute of hom¬ 
age? His talk was, in a word, admirable, and we 
admired it. 

Of the notices which have appeared regarding Lord 
Macaulay, up to the day when the present lines are 
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written (the 9th of January), the reader should not 
deny himself the pleasure of looking especially at two. 
It is a good sign of the times when such articles as 
these (I mean the articles in the Times and Saturday 
Review) appear in our public prints about our public 
men. They educate us, as it were, to admire rightly. 
An uninstructed person in a museum or at a concert 
may pass by without recognising a picture or a passage 
of music, which the connoisseur by his side may show 
him is a masterpiece of harmony, or a wonder of 
artistic skill. After reading these papers you like and 
respect more the person you have admired so much 
already. And so with regard to Macaulay’s style there 
may be faults of course—what critic can’t point them 
out? But for the nonce we are not talking about 
faults : we want to say nil nisi donum. Well—take at 
hazard any three pages of the Essays or History; —and, 
glimmering below the stream of the narrative, as it 
were, you, an average reader, see one, two, three, a 
half-score of allusions to other historic facts, characters, 
literature, poetry, with which you are acquainted. Why 
is this epithet used? Whence is that simile drawn? 
How does he manage, in two or three words, to paint 
an individual, or to indicate a landscape? Your 
neighbour, who has his reading, and his little stock 
of literature, stowed away in his mind, shall detect 
more points, allusions, happy touches, indicating not 
only the prodigious memory and vast learning of this 
master, but the wonderful industry, the honest, humble 
previous toil of this great scholar. He reads twenty 
books to write a sentence: he travels a hundred miles 
to iqtke a line of description. 
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Many Londoners—not all—have seen the British 
Museum Library. I speak h coeur ouvert , and pray the 
kindly reader to bear with me. I have seen all sort of 
domes of Peters and Pauls, Sophia, Pantheon,—what 
not?—and have been struck by none of them so much 
as by that catholic dome in Bloomsbury, under which 
our million volumes are housed. What peace, what 
love, what truth, what beauty, what happiness for all, 
what generous kindness for you and me, are here 
spread out! It seems to me one cannot sit down in 
that place without a heart full of grateful reverence. 
I own to have said my grace at the table, and to have 
thanked heaven for this my English birthright, freely 
to partake of these bountiful books, and to speak the 
truth I fmd there. Under the dome which held 
Macaulay’s brain, and from which his solemn eyes 
looked out on the world but a fortnight since, what a 
vast, brilliant, and wonderful store of learning was 
ranged 1 what strange lore would he not fetch for you 
at your bidding ! A volume of law, or history, a book 
of poetry familiar or forgotten (except by himself, who 
forgot nothing), a novel ever so old, and he had it at 
hand. I spoke to him once about Clarissa. * Not read 
Clarissa ! ’ he cried out. ‘If you have once thoroughly 
entered on Clarissa and are infected by it, you can’t leave 
it. When I was in India I passed one hot season at 
the hills, and there were the Governor-General, and 
the Secretary of Government, and the Commander-in- 
Chief, and their wives. I had Clarissa with me: and, 
as soon as they began to read, the whole station was 
in a passion of excitement about Miss Harlowe and 
her misfortunes, and her scoundrelly Lovelace 1 The 
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Governor’s wife seized the book, and the Secretary 
waited for it, and the Chief Justice could not read it 
for tears ! ’ He acted the whole scene : he paced up 
and down the ‘ Athenaeum ’ library : I daresay he could 
have spoken pages of the book—of that book, and of 
what countless piles of others ! 

In this little paper let us keep to the text of nil nisi 
bonum. One paper I have read regarding Lord 
Macaulay says ‘ he had no heart.’ Why, a man’s 
books may not always speak the truth, but they speak 
his mind in spite of himself; and it seems to me this 
man’s heart is beating through every page he penned. 
He is always in a storm of revolt and indignation 
against wrong, craft, tyranny. How he cheers heroic 
resistance; how he backs and applauds freedom 
struggling for its own; how he hates scoundrels, ever 
so victorious and successful; how he recognises genius, 
though selfish villains possess it 1 The critic who says 
Macaulay had no heart, might say that Johnson had 
none; and two men more generous, and more loving, 
and more hating, and more partial, and more noble, do 
not live in our history. Those who knew Lord 
Macaulay knew how admirably tender and generous, 1 
and affectionate he was. It was not his business to 
bring his family before the theatre footlights, and call 
for bouquets from the gallery as he wept over them. 

If any young man of letters reads this little sermon 
—and to him, indeed, it is addressed—I would say to 

1 Since the above was written, I have been informed that it has 
been found, on examining Lord Macaulay’s papers, that he was in 
the habit of giving away more than a fourth part of his annual 
income. 
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him, ‘Bear Scott’s words in your mind, and, “ be goody 
my dear” ’ Here are two literary men gone to their 
account, and, laus Deo, as far as we know, it is fair, 
and open, and clean. Here is no need of apologies 
for shortcomings, or explanations of vices which would 
have been virtues but for unavoidable etc. Here are 
two examples of men most differently gifted: each 
pursuing his calling; each speaking his truth as God 
bade him ; each honest in his life; just and irreproach¬ 
able in his dealings; dear to his friends ; honoured by 
his country; beloved at his fireside. It has been the 
fortunate lot of both to give incalculable happiness and 
delight to the world, which thanks them in return with 
an immense kindliness, respect, affection. It may not 
be our chance, brother scribe, to be endowed with 
such merit, or rewarded with such fame. But the 
rewards of these men are rewards paid to our service. 
We may not win the baton or epaulettes ; but God 
give us strength to guard the honour of the flag ! 


LECTURES ON ENGLISH HISTORY 

W. M. THACKERAY 

We have just had the joy to be present at one of the 
most splendid exhibitions of intelligence which have 
been witnessed in our splendid and intelligent time. 

The great spirit of History, distilled in a mighty 
mind’s alembic, outpouring clear, rich, strong, intoxi¬ 
cating oft—so delicious was the draught, and so eager 
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the surrounding drinkers ; the figures of statesmen and 
heroes, wise heroes and heroic statesmen, caught up 
from their darkness in the far past, and made by the 
enchantress to shine before us visible; the gorgeous 
and gigantic memories of old Time rising stately from 
their graves, and looking on us as in life they looked— 
such were the thoughts, sensations, visions, that we 
owe to the eloquence of Miss Tickletoby this day. 

We write under a tremendous emotion, for the words 
of the fair speaker still thrill in our ears; nor can we 
render account of one tithe part of that mystic harmony 
of words, that magic spell of poesy, which the elegant 
oratrix flung round her audience—a not readily-to-be- 
dissipated charm. 

Suffice it to say that, pursuant to her announcements 
in the public prints, this accomplished lady commenced 
her series of lectures on English History to-day. Her 
friends, her pupils, those who know and esteem her 
(and these consist of the rarest of England’s talent and 
the brightest of her aristocracy), were assembled at one 
o’clock punctually in her modest dwelling (No. 3 Leg- 
of-Veal Court, Little Britain, over the greengrocer’s; 
pull the third bell from the bottom). We were among 
the first to attend, and gladly give the publicity of our 
columns to a record of the glorious transactions of the 
day. The reporters of this paper were employed in 
taking down every word that fell from the speaker’s 
lips (would that they could have likewise transferred 
the thrilling tones and magic glance which made her 
words a thousand times more precious); we, on the 
other hand, being from our habits more accustomed to 
philosophic abbreviation, have been contented with 
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taking down rather the heads and the suggestivity (if we 
may use the phrase) of Miss Tickletoby’s discourse; 
and we flatter ourselves that, upon a comparison with 
the text, the analysis will be found singularly faithful. 

We have spoken of the public character; a word 
now regarding Miss Tickletoby the woman. She has 
long been known and loved in the quarter of which she 
is the greatest blessing and ornament—that of St. 
Mary Axe. 

From her early life practising tuition, some of the 
best families of the City owe to her their earliest 
introduction to letters. Her Spelling-book is well 
known, and has run through very nearly an edition; 
and when we rank among her pupils the daughter of one 
of the clerks of Alderman Harmer , and a niece of a 
late honoured Lord Mayor, we have said enough 
to satisfy the most fastidious votary of fashion with 
respect to the worldly position of those who sit at 
Miss Tickletoby’s feet. 

Miss Tickletoby believes that education, to be 
effective, should be begun early, and therefore receives 
her pupils from the age of two upwards. Nay, she has 
often laughingly observed that she would have no 
objection to take them from the month, as childhood’s 
training can never be too sbon commenced. Of course, 
at so tender an age, sex is no consideration. Miss 
Tickletoby’s children (as she loves to call them) are 
both of the sterner and the softer varieties of our 
human species. 

With regard to her educational system, it is slightly 
coercive. She has none of the new-fangled notions 
regarding the inutility of corporal punishments, but, 
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remembering their effects in her own case, does not 
hesitate to apply them whenever necessity urges. ' 

On Wednesdays (half-holidays) she proposes to 
deliver a series of lectures upon English history, 
occasionally (it would appear from a hint in the 
present discourse) diversified by subjects of a lighter 
and more holiday kind. We shall attend them all; 
nor can the public of this city do better than follow 
our example. .The price of tickets for the six lectures 
is—ninepence. 

‘ Can such things be, 

And overcome us like a summer cloud, 

Without our special wonder?* 

THE LECTURE-'ROOM 

The lecture was announced for one o’clock, and 
arriving at that hour, we found the room full of rank 
and fashion. Excellent accommodation was arranged 
for the public press. Flowers, some of those cheap but 
lovely and odorous ones which form the glory of 
England’s garden, were placed tastefully here and 
there—on the mantel, on the modest table at which 
stood the lecturer’s chair, and a large and fragrant 
bouquet in the window-sill. These were (with the 
exception of a handsome curtain that hung before the 
door from which Miss Tickletoby was to issue) the 
sole ornaments of the simple academic chamber. 

The lovely children, with wistful eyes and cheeks 
more flushed than any roses there, were accommodated 
with their usmd benches, while their parents were 
comfortably ranged in chairs behind them. ’Twas 
indeed a thrilling sight—a sight to bring tears into the 
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philanthropic heart; happy tears though, such as 
those spring showers which fall from the lids of 
childhood, and which rainbow joy speedily dries up 
again. 

The bell rings: one moment, and the chintz curtain 
draws aside; and midst waving of kerchiefs, and 
shouting of bravos, and with smiling eyes fixed upon 
her, and young hearts to welcome her, the lecturer 
steps forth. Now , our task is over. -Gentles, let the 
enchantress speak for herself. 

Having cleared her voice, and gazing round the 
room with a look of affection, she began 

THE LECTURE 

My Loves, —With regard to the early history of our 
beloved country, before King Alfred ascended the 
throne, I have very little indeed to say: in the first 
place, because the story itself is none of the most 
moral—consisting of accounts of murders agreeably 
varied by invasions; and secondly, dears, because, to 
tell you the truth, I have always found those first 
chapters so abominably stupid that I have made a 
point to pass them over. For I had an indulgent 
mamma, who did not look to my education so much 
as I do to yours, and provided she saw Howell's 
‘Medulla’ before me, never thought of looking to see 
whether ‘Mother Goose’ was within the leaves. Ah, 
dears 1 that is a pleasant history too, and in holiday 
time we will have a look at that . 

Well, then, about the abominable odious Danes and 
Saxons, the Piets and the Scots, I know very little, and 
must say have passed through life pretty comfortably 
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in spite of my ignorance. Not that this should be an 
excuse to you —no, no, darlings: learn for learning’s 
sake; if not, I have something hanging up in the 
cupboard, and you know my name is Tickletoby. 
[ Great sensa tioni] 

How first our island became inhabited is a point 
which nobody knows. I do not believe a word of that 
story at the beginning of the Seven Champions of 
Christendom, about King Brute and his companions; 
and as for the other hypotheses (let Miss Biggs spell 
the word ‘hypothesis/ and remember not to confound 
it with ‘apothecary’), they are not worth consideration. 
For as the first man who entered the island could not 
write, depend on it he never set down the date of his 
arrival; and I leave you to guess what a confusion 
about dates there would speedily be—you who can’t 
remember whether it was last Thursday or Friday that 
you had gooseberry pudding for dinner. 

Those little dears who have not seen Mrs. Trimmer’s 
‘ History of England 9 have no doubt beheld pictures 
of Mr. Oldridge’s Balm of Columbia. The ancient 
Britons were like the lady represented there, only not 
black; the excellent Mrs. T.’s pictures of these no doubt 
are authentic, and there our ancestors are represented 
as dressed in painted skins, and wearing their hair as 
long as possible. I need not say that it was their own 
skins they painted, because, as for clothes, they were 
not yet invented. 

As for the religion of the ancient Britons, as it was 
a false and abominable superstition, the less we say 
about it the better. If they had a religion, you may 
be sure they had a clergy. This body of persons were 
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called Druids. The historian Hume says that they 
instructed the youth of the country, which, considering 
not one boy in 1,000,000,000,000 could read, couldn’t 
give the Druids much trouble. The Druids likewise 
superintended the law matters and government of 
Britain, and in return for their kindness were hand¬ 
somely paid, as all teachers of youth, lawyers, and 
ministers ought to be. [‘ Hear , hear’ from Lord 
Abinger and Sir Robert Peel.] 

The ancient Britons were of a warlike, rude nature 
(and loved broils and battles, like Master Spry yonder). 
They used to go forth with clubs for weapons, and 
bulls’ horns for trumpets; and so with their clubs and 
trumps they would engage their enemies, who some¬ 
times conquered them, and sometimes were conquered 
by them, according to luck. 

The priests remained at home and encouraged them 
—praying to their gods, and longing no doubt for a 
share of the glory and danger; but they learned, they 
said, to sacrifice themselves for the public good. Nor 
did they only sacrifice themselves; I grieve to say that 
it was their custom to sacrifice other people: for when 
the Britons returned from war with their prisoners, the 
priests carried the latter into certain mysterious groves, 
where they slew them on the horrid altars of their gods. 
The gods, they said, delighted in these forests and 
these dreadful human sacrifices, and you will better 
remember the facts by my representing these gods to 
you as so many wicked Lovegroves, and their victims 
as unfortunate Whitebait. [Immense sensation .] 

And as your papas have probably taken some of you 
to see the opera of Norma , which relates to these fery 
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Druids that we are talking about, you will know that 
the ancient Britons had not only priests, but priestesses 
—that is, clergy-women. Remember this, and don’t 
commit an error which is common in society, and talk 
of two clerical gentlemen as two priestesses. It is a 
gross blunder. One might as well speak of the ‘Blue 
Posteses 7 (in Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, where, 
I am told, excellent beef-steaks are served), or talk of 
having your breakfasteses , as I have heard the Duchess 

of-often do. Remember, then, Priests, singular 

Priest. * Blue Posts 7 (Cork Street, Burlington Gar¬ 
dens), singular * Blue Post.’ ‘ Breakfasts, 7 singular—. 
What is the singular of Breakfasts, Miss Higgins? 

Miss Higgins. I don’t know. 

Master Smith (delighted and eager). I know. 

Miss Tickletoby. Speak, my dear, and tell that inatten¬ 
tive Miss Higgins what is the singular of ‘breakfasts. 7 

Master Smith {clearing his voice by rubbing his jacket 
sleeve across his nose). The most singular breakfast 1 
know is old John Wapshot’s, who puts sugar in his 
muffins and takes salt in his tea 1 

[Master Smith was preparing to ascend to the head oj 
the class , but was sternly checked by Miss Tickle¬ 
toby, who resumed her discourse. 

It was not to be supposed that the wickedness of 
these Priests could continue for ever; and accordingly 
we find (though upon my word I don’t know upon 
what authority) that, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
seven years ago, Julius Caesar, that celebrated military 
man, landed at Deal. He conquered a great number 
of princes with jaw-breaking names, as did the Roman 
Emperors, his successors—such as the Trinobantes, 
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the Atrebates, the Silures, all richly deserving their 
fate, doubtless, as I fear they were but savages at best. 
They were masters of the Britons for pretty near five 
hundred years; and though the Scotch pretend that 
the Romans never conquered their part of it, I am 
inclined to suppose it was pretty much for the reasons 
that the clothes are not taken off a scarecrow in the 
fields—because they are not worth the taking. 

About the year 450, the Romans, having quite 
enough to do at home, quitted Britain for good, when 
the Scots, who were hungry then, and have been 
hungry ever since, rushed in among the poor un¬ 
protected Britoners, who were forced to. call the Saxons 
to their aid. 

’Twas two o’clock: the Lecturer made her curtsy, 
and reminded her auditory that another Lecture would 
take place on the following Wednesday, and the 
company departed, each making a mental affidavit to 
return. 


THE SECOND LECTURE 
Personages present. 

Miss WlLHBLMINA MARIA TlCKLETOBY. 

Master Spry (<z quarrelsome boy). 

MI ss Ponti FEX (a good girl). I 

Master Maximus Pontifex (her brother , a worthy Vp U pji s> 
though not brilliant lad). I 

Master Delaney Mortimer (says nothing). J 
Mr. Desborough Mortimer {footman in the service of 
Sir George Gollop, Bart., andfather of the above). 

Miss Budge, an assistant (says nothing). Boys, Girls, Parents, 
etc. 


Scene as before. 
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The Picts, the Scots, the Danes; Gregory the 
Satirist, the conversion of the Britons, the 
character of Alfred. —I did not in my former 
Lecture make the least allusion to the speech of Queen 
Boadicea to her troops before going into action, 
because, although several reports of that oration have 
been handed down to us, not one of them as I take 
it is correct, and what is the use, my darlings, of 
reporting words (hers were very abusive against the 
Romans)—of reporting words that never were uttered? 
There’s scandal enough, loves, in this wicked world with- 
, out going back to old stories —real scandal too, which 
may satisfy any person. Nor did I mention King 
Caractacus’s noble behaviour before the Roman Emperor 
Claudius; for that history is so abominably stale that 1 
am sure none of my blessed loves require to be told it. 

When the Britons had been deserted by the Romans, 
and found themselves robbed and pillaged by the Picts 
and Scots, they sent over to a people called Saxons (so 
called because they didn’t live in Saxony): who came 
over to help their friends, and having tyrned out the 
Picts and Scots, and finding the country a pleasant 
one to dwell in, they took possession of it, saying that 
the Britons did not deserve to have a country, as they 
did not know how to keep it. This sort of argument 
was considered very just in those days—and I’ve seen 
some little boys in this school acting Saxon-fashion : 
for instance, Master Spry the other day took away a 
piece of gingerbread from Master Jones, giving him 
a great thump on the nose instead; and what was the 
consequence ? I showed Master Spry the injustice of 
his action, and punished him severely. 
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To Master Spry. How did I punish you, my dear ? 
tell the company. 

Master Spry. You kept the gingerbread. 

Miss T. {severely). I don’t mean that: how else did I 
punish you ? 

Master Spry. You vipped me; but I kicked your 
ahins all the time. 

Unruly boy! but so it is, ladies and gentlemen, in 
the infancy of individuals as in that of nations: we 
hear of these continual scenes of violence, until 
prudence teaches respect for property, and law be¬ 
comes stronger than force. To return to the Saxons: 
they seized upon the goods and persons of the 
effeminate Britons, made the latter their slaves, and 
sold them as such in foreign countries. The mind 
shudders at such horrors !—How should you like, you 
naughty Master Spry, to be seized and carried from 
your blessed mother’s roof? [immense se?isation y and 
audible sobbing among the ladies present ] how should 
you like to be carried off and sold as a slave to France 
or Italy ? 

Master Spry . Is there any schools there ? I shouldn’t 
mind if there ain’t. 

Miss X Yes, sir, there are schools, and rods. 

[.Immense uproar. Cries of ‘ Shame l * ‘ No flogging ! 1 
* Serve him right V * No tyranny l * 1 Horse him 

this instant l ’ With admirable presence of mind , 
however } Miss Tickletoby stopped the disturbance 
by unfolding her great historical picture 1 

It chanced that two lovely British children, sold like 
thousands of others by their ruthless Saxon masters, 
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were sent to Rome, and exposed upon the slave-market 
there. Fancy those darlings in such a situation ! 

There they stood, weeping and wretched, thinking of 
their parents* cot in the far Northern Isle, sighing and 
yearning, no doubt, for the green fields of Albin I 1 

It happened that a gentleman by the name of 
Gregory, who afterwards rose to be Pope of Rome, 
but who was then a simple clerical gentleman, passed 
through the market, with his friends, and came to the 
spot where these poor British children stood. 

The Reverend Mr. Gregory was instantly struck by 
their appearance—by their rosy cheeks, their golden 
hair; their little jackets covered all over with sugar- 
loaf buttons, their poor nankeens grown all too short 
by constant wash and wear—and demanded of their 
owner of what nation the little darlings were. 

The man (who spoke in Latin) replied that they were 
Angli —that is, Angles or English. 

‘ Angles ! * said the enthusiastic Mr. Gregory; 1 they 
are not Angles, but Angels *; and with this joke, which 
did not do much honour to his head, though certainly 
his heart was good, he approached the little dears, 
caressed them, and made still further inquiries regard¬ 
ing them. 2 

Miss Pontifex (one of the little girls). And did Mr. 
Gregory take the little children out of slavery, and send 
them home, ma’am ? 

1 Albin, the ancient name of England: not to be confounded 
with Albin, hairdresser and wig-maker to the Bar, Essex Court, 
Temple. 

a Miss Tickletoby did not, very properly, introduce the other 
puns which Gregory made on the occasion ; they are so atrociously 
bad that they could not be introduced into the columns of Punch. 
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Mr. Hume, my dear good little girl, does not mention 
this fact; but let us hope he did. With all my heart 
I’m sure / hope he did. But this is certain, that he 
never forgot them, and when in process of time he 
came to be Pope of Rome- 

Master Maximus Pontifex. Pa says my name’s Lat’n 
for Pope of Rome ; is it, ma’am ? 

I’ve no doubt it is, my love, since your papa says so: 
and when Gregory became Pope of Rome, he dis¬ 
patched a number of his clergy to England, who came 
and converted the benighted Saxons and Britons, and 
they gave up their hideous idols and horrid human 
sacrifices, and sent the wicked Druids about their 
business. 

The Saxons had ended by becoming complete masters 
of the country, and the people were now called Anglo 
or English Saxons. There were a great number of 
small sovereigns in the land then; but about the year 
830 the King called Egbert became the master of the 
whole country; and he, my loves, was the father of 
Alfred. 

Alfred came to the throne after his three brothers, 
and you all know how good and famous a king he was. 
It is said that his father indulged him, and that he did 
not know how to read until he was twelve years old; 
but this, my dears, I cannot believe—or, at least, I 
cannot but regret that there were no nice day-schools 
then, where children might be taught to read before 
they were twelve, or ten, or even eight years old, as 
many of my dear scholars can. 

[Miss Tickletoby here paused for a momentand 
resumed her lecture with rather a tremulous vSicel] 
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It is my wish to amuse this company as well as I 
can, and sometimes, therefore—for I am by nature a 
facetious old woman, heartily loving a bit of fun—I 
can’t help making jokes about subjects which other 
historians treat in a solemn and pompous way. 

But, dears, I don’t think it right to make one single 
joke about good King Alfred, who was so good, and so 
wise, and so gentle, and so brave, that one can’t laugh, 
but only love and honour his memory. Think of this, 
how rare good kings are, and let us value a good one 
when he comes. We have had just fifty kings since 
his time, who have reigned for near a thousand long 
years, and he the only Great one. Brave and victorious 
many of them have been, grand and sumptuous, and 
a hundred times more powerful than he; but who cares 
for one of them (except Harry V., and I think Shakspeare 
made that king), who loves any of them except him— 
the man who spoiled the cakes in the herdsman’s cottage, 
the man who sang and played in the Danes’ camp? 

There are none of you so young but know those 
stories about him. Look, when the people love a man, 
how grateful they are! For a thousand years these 
little tales have passed from father to son all through 
England, and every single man out of millions and 
millions who has heard them has loved King Alfred in 
his heart, and blessed him, and was proud that he was 
an Englishman’s king. And then he hears that Alfred 
fought the Danes, and drove them out of England; 
and that he was merciful to his enemies, and kept faith 
at a time when every one else was deceitful and cruel; 
and that he was the first to make laws, and establish 
peace and liberty among us. 
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Who cares for Charles the Second, secured in his 
oak, more than for any other man at a pinch of danger? 
Charles might have stayed in his tree for us, or for any 
good that he did when he came down. But for King 
Alfred, waiting in his little secret island until he should 
be strong enough to have one more battle with his 
conquerors, or in the camp of the enemy singing his 
songs to his harp, who does not feel as for a dear 
friend or father in danger, and cry hurrah with all his 
heart when he wins? 

All the little Children. Hurray ! Alfred for ever I 

Yes, my dears, you love him all, and would all fight 
for him, I know. 

Master Spry. That I would. 

I’m sure you would, John ; and may you never fight 
for a worse cause ! Ah, it’s a fine thing to think of the 
people loving a man for a thousand years 1 We shan’t 
come to such another in the course of all these lectures 
—except mayhap, if we get so far, to one George- 

Mr. Mortimer ( aloud , and with much confidence'). 
George the Fourth, you mean, miss—the first gentle¬ 
man in Europe. 

Miss T. {sternly). No, sir; I mean George Wash¬ 
ington, the American Alfred, sir, who gave and took 
from us many a good beating/and drove the English - 
Danes out of his country. 

Mr. Mortimer. Disgusting raddicle!—De Lancey, 
my dear, come with me.—Mem 1 I shall withdraw my 
son from your academy. 

[Exeunt Mortimer, Senior and Junior. 

Miss T. Let them go. As long as honest people 
agree with me, what care I what great men’s flunkeys 
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choose to think?—Miss Budge, make out Mr. Mor 
timer’s account.—Ladies and Gentlemen, on Wednesday 
next I hope for the honour of resuming these Lectures. 


A PLEA FOR GAS LAMPS 

R. L. STEVENSON 

Cities given, the problem was to light them. How to 
conduct individual citizens about the burgess-warren, 
when once heaven had withdrawn its leading luminary? 
or—since we live in a scientific age—when once our 
spinning planet has turned its back upon the sun? 
The moon, from time to time, was doubtless very help¬ 
ful ; the stars had a cheery look among the chimney¬ 
pots ; and a cresset here and there, on church or citadel, 
produced a fine pictorial effect, and, in places where the 
ground lay unevenly, held out the right hand of conduct 
to the benighted. But sun, moon, and stars abstracted 
or concealed, the night-faring inhabitant had to fall back 
—we speak on the authority of old prints—upon stable 
lanthorns two storeys in height. Many holes, drilled 
in the conical turret-roof of this vagabond Pharos, let 
up spouts of dazzlement into the bearer’s eyes; and as 
he paced forth in the ghostly darkness, carrying his own 
sun by a ring about his finger, day and night swung to 
and fro and up and down about his footsteps. Black¬ 
ness haunted his path; he was beleaguered by goblins 
as he went; and, curfew being struck, be found no 
light but that he travelled in throughout the township. 

Closely following on this epoch of migratory lant- 
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horns in a world of extinction, came the era of oil- 
lights, hard to kindle, easy to extinguish, pale and 
wavering in the hour of their endurance. Rudely 
puffed the winds of heaven; roguishly clomb up the 
all-destructive urchin; and, lo! in a moment night 
re-established her void empire, and the cit groped 
along the wall, suppered but bedless, occult from guid¬ 
ance, and sorrily w^ading in the kennels. As if game¬ 
some winds and gamesome youths were not sufficient, 
it was the habit to sling these feeble luminaries from 
house to house above the fairway. There, on invisible 
cordage, let them swing 1 And suppose some crane- 
necked general to go speeding by on a tall charger, 
spurring the destiny of nations, red-hot in expedition, 
there w r ould indubitably be some effusion of military 
blood, and oaths, and a certain crash of glass; and 
while the chieftain rode forward with a purple coxcomb, 
the street would be \eft to original darkness, unpiloted, 
unvoyageable, a province of the desert night. 

The conservative, looking before and after, draws 
from each contemplation the matter for content. Out 
of the age of gas lamps he glances back slightingly at 
the mirk and glimmer in which his ancestors wandered; 
his heart waxes jocund at the contrast; nor do his lips 
refrain from a stave, in the highest style of poetry, 
lauding progress and the golden mean. When gas first 
spread along a city, mapping it forth about evenfall for 
the eye of observant birds, a new age had begun for 
sociality and corporate pleasure-seeking, and begun 
with proper circumstance, becoming its own birthright. 
The work of Prometheus had advanced by another 
stride. Mankind and it* supper-parties were no longer 
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at the mercy of a few miles of sea- < sundown no 
longer emptied the promenade; ana the day was 
lengthened out to every man’s fancy. The city-folk 
had stars of their own ; biddable, domesticated stars. 

It is true that these were not so steady, nor yet so 
clear, as their originals; nor indeed was their lustre so 
elegant as that of the best wax candles. But then the 
gas stars, being nearer at hand, were more practically 
efficacious than Jupiter himself. It is true, again, that 
they did not unfold their rays with the appropriate 
spontaneity of the planets, coming out along the firma¬ 
ment one after another, as the need arises. But the 
lamplighters took to their heels every evening, and ran 
with a good heart. It was pretty to see man thus 
emulating the punctuality of heaven’s orbs ; and though 
perfection was not absolutely reached, and now and 
then an individual may have been knocked on the head 
by the ladder of the flying functionary, yet people 
commended his zeal in a proverb, and taught their 
children to say, * God bless the lamplighter l * And 
since his passage was a piece of the day’s programme, 
the children were well pleased to repeat the benedic¬ 
tion, not, of course, in so many words, which would 
have been improper, but in some chaste circumlocution, 
suitable for infant lips. 

God bless him, indeed l For the term of his twilight 
diligence is near at hand; and for not much longer 
shall we watch him speeding up the street and, at 
measured intervals, knocking another luminous hole 
into the dusk. The Greeks would have made a noble 
myth of such an one; how he distributed starlight, 
and, as soon as the need was over, re-collected it; and 
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the little bull’s-e which was his instrument, and held 
enough fire to kindle a whole parish, would have been 
fitly commemorated in the legend. Now, like all 
heroic tasks, his labours draw towards apotheosis, and 
in the light of victory himself shall disappear. For 
another advance has been effected. Our tame stars 
are to come out in future, not one by one, but all in a 
body and at once. A sedate electrician somewhere in 
a back office touches a spring—and behold ! from one 
end to another of the city, from east to west, from the 
Alexandra to the Crystal Palace, there is light 1 Fiat 
Lux , says the sedate electrician. What a spectacle, on 
some clear, dark nightfall, from the edge of Hampstead 
Hill, when in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the 
design of the monstrous city flashes into vision—a 
glittering hieroglyph many square miles in extent; and 
when, to borrow and debase an image, all the evening 
street lamps burst together into song 1 Such is the 
spectacle of the future, preluded the other day by the 
experiment in Pall Mall. Star-rise by electricity, the 
most romantic flight of civilisation; the compensatory 
benefit for an innumerable array of factories and 
bankers’ clerks. To the artistic spirit exercised about 
Thirlmere, here is a crumb of consolation; consolatory, 
at least, to such of them as l'ook out upon the world 
through seeing eyes, and contentedly accept beauty 
where it corners. 

But the conservative, while lauding progress, is ever 
timid of innovation; his is the hand upheld to counsel 
pause; his is the signal advising slow advance. The 
word electricity now sounds the note of danger. In 
Paris, at the mouth of the Passage des Princes, ift the 
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place before the Opera portico, and in the Rue Drouot 
■at the Figaro office, a new sort of urban star now 
shines out nightly, horrible, unearthly, obnoxious to 
the human eye; a lamp for a nightmare I Such a light 
as this should shine only on murders and public crime, 
or along the corridors of lunatic asylums, a horror to 
heighten horror. To look at it only once is to fall in 
love with gas, which gives a warm domestic radiance fit 
to eat by. Mankind, you would have thought, might 
have remained content with what Prometheus stole for 
them, and not gone fishing the profound heaven with 
kites to catch and domesticate the wildfire of the storm. 
Yet here we have the levin brand at our doors, and it 
is proposed that we should henceforward take our 
walks abroad in the glare of permanent lightning. A 
man need not be very superstitious if he scruple to 
follow his pleasures by the light of the Terror that 
Flieth, nor very epicurean if he prefer to see the face 
of beauty more becomingly displayed. That ugly 
blinding glare may not improperly advertise the home 
of slanderous Figaro , which is a back-shop to the in¬ 
fernal regions; but where soft joys prevail, where 
people are convoked to pleasure and the philosopher 
looks on smiling and silent, where love and "laughter 
and deifying wine abound, there, at least, let the old 
mild lustre shine upon the ways of man. 
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Page 9 . FRANCIS BA CON. —Born 1561 ; died 1626. Almost 
contemporary with Shakespeare. Educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and later called to the Bar. After long service was 
made Solicitor-, and later Attorney-General, by James I., then 
Keeper of the Seal, and finally Lord Chancellor, being also 
created Baron Yerulatn and Viscount St. Albans. Accused of 
receiving bribes, condemned to fine and imprisonment; after¬ 
wards pardoned, and spent rest of his life in literary work. Wrote 
Essays, The Advancement of Learning , Novum Organum , and 
The New Atlantis. To the general reader Bacon is best known 
as an essayist, but his fame rests upon his scientific writings. He 
speaks of the essays as * certain brief notes set down rather signifi¬ 
cantly than curiously; of a kind whereof men shall find much in 
experience and little in books.’ 

Page 10 . Cosmus. —Cosmo de Medici was chief magistrate of 
Florence in the first half of the fifteenth century, i.e. during the 
time of our Wars of the Roses. 

Pace 10 . Ccesar . . . Pertinax . . . Henry III. —Julius Caesar 
was avenged by Augustus and Marc Antony. It is said that not 
one of his murderers died a natural death. Pertinax was Emperor 
of Rome for a short time in 193 a.d., was murdered by the 
Roman soldiery, and was avenged by the Emperor Septimius 
Severus, who built the Roman wall and died at York in the year 
211. Henry III. of France was assassinated by a mofik, and 
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revenged by Henry iv., who settled the civil conflicts of his time 
and lived to earn the title of ‘Father of his Country.* He too 
fell at the hands of an assassin. 

Page 12 . Bursts. —Exchanges, where the financial business of 
the nation is carried on. The Parisian 4 Stock Exchange * is 
known as the Bourse. The word is connected with ‘ purse.* 

Page 13. Prick in some flowers. —The metaphor seems to be 
drawn from embroidery. 

Page 14. Sibylla's offer. —A certain sibyl or prophetess came to 
Tarquinius Superbus, a monarch of early Rome, and offered to 
sell him nine books of prophecy at a very great price. He 
refused, whereupon she destroyed three volumes and offered the 
remaining six for the price of the original nine. When he refused 
again, she destroyed three more and offered the remaining three at 
the first-named price ; whereupon the purchase was made. 

Page 14. Argus was the neatherd with the hundred eyes who 
was appointed by the jealous goddess Juno to keep watch over the 
maiden Io whom she had turned into a heifer. 

Page 14. Briareus. —In another essay Bacon writes : ‘The poets 
feign that the rest of the gods would have bound Jupiter; which 
he hearing of sent for Briareus, with his hundred hands, to come 
to his aid.’ 

Page 14. Helmet of Pluto. —Pluto was King of the Underworld, 
and his helmet made the wearer go invisible. 

Page 17. Abeunt studia in mores. —Latin for ‘studies pass into 
habits.* 

Page 17. Stond. —Something that * stands ’ in the way. 

Page 17. Cymini sectores. — Latin for * splitters of cummin- 
seeds.’ We should say 4 hair*splitters,’ or 4 straw-splitters.* ■ 

Page 18. RICHARD STEELE.— Born 1672 ; died 1729 . 
Educated at Charterhouse and at Oxford, leaving the latter with¬ 
out a degree to join the army. Became Gazetteer under a Tory 
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Government. Started a paper named The Toiler , which ran from 
April 1709 to January 1710. Then began The Spectator with 
Joseph Addison (see below); in this paper appeared the famous 
Sir Roger de Coverley Essays. 

Page 18. Juan Fernandez. —The name is strictly applied to a 
small group of islands some distance from the coast of Chili. 
Alexander Selkirk is said to have been the original of Robinson 
Crusoe. 

Page 23. Sir Roger de Coverley . . . our Society. —In the Spec* 
tator Club were a number of imaginary figures, types of the men 
of the time. Sir Roger represented the country gentleman, Will 
Honeycomb the man of fashion, and so on. The Spectator is, of 
course, the writer. 

Page 23. Rochester . . . Etheregc . —Two well-known men of 
fashion of the period. 

Page 24. Justice of the quorum. — Quorum is Latin for ‘of 
whom,’ and was the first word of a commission formerly issued to 
certain justices, of whom a certain number had always to lie present 
before their judicial duties could be performed. The word quorum 
has- therefore come to mean a certain number necessary for the 
transaction of business. 

Page 24. JOSEPH ADDISON. —Born 1672; died 1719. 
Educated at Charterhouse and Oxford. Travelled on the Con¬ 
tinent and then took to a literary life. Wrote a poem entitled 
The Campaign , eulogising Marlborough, which brought him into 
notice, and he obtained certain Government appointments, becom- 
ing finally Secretary for Ireland. Wrote occasionally for Steele’s 
paper The Tatler, and was later chief contributor to The Spectator. 
Concerning his work on this paper he writes : * It was said of 
Socrates that he brought philosophy down from heaven to inhabit 
among men j and I shall be ambitious to have it said of me that 1 
have brought philosophy out of closets and libraries, schools and 
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colleges, to dwell at clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and in 
coffee-houses. * 

Page 35. Will Wimble. — In another De Coverley Essay we 
read: * Will Wimble is younger brother to a baronet, and descended 
of the ancient family of the Wimbles. He is now between forty 
and fifty ; but being bred to no business and born to no estate, he 
generally lives with his elder brother as superintendent of his 
game. He hunts a pack of dogs better than any man in the 
country, and is very famous for finding out a hare. He is ex¬ 
tremely well-versed in all the little handicrafts of an idle man : he 
makes a May-fly to a miracle, and furnishes the whole country 
with angle-rods. As he is a good-natur’d officious fellow, and 
very much esteemed on account of his family, he is a welcome 
guest at every house, and keeps up a good correspondence among 
all the gentlemen about him.’ 

Page 39. Stop-hounds . — Dogs trained to hunt slowly and to stop 
at the huntsman’s signal. 

Page 40. Flow'd. —Having an overhanging upper lip. 

Page 40. Sanded. —Of a sandy colour. 

Page 44. Baker*s Chronicle. —Sir Richard Baker lived in the 
time of James I., and wrote a ‘ Chronicle of the Kings of Eng¬ 
land.’ 

Page 46. Sir Cloud sly Shovel. —Born 1650; died 1707. A 
famous admiral who fought at La Hogue and lost his life in ship¬ 
wreck on the Scilly Isles. 

Page 46. Busby. —Master of Westminster School from 1640 to 
1695 - 

Page 46. The stone . . . from Scotland. —The stone from Scone 
on which Scottish kings used to sit to be crowned, and which was 
brought to Westminster by Edward 1. of England. 

Page 48. The Evil. —A scrofulous disease which it was at one 
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time believed that the touch of the royal hand would cure. Dr. 
Johnson as a child was * touched for the evil.’ 

Pape 50. Childermas-Day. — Holy Innocents’ Day, falls on 
December 28. 

Pape 51. Almanza. —The battle in 1707 in which the Allies 
(including England, Germany, and Holland) were beaten by 
France and Spain. 

Page 55. Templar. —A barrister-at-law of the Inner or the 
Middle Temple. 

Page 58. The Splendid Shilling. —A poem in the Miltonic style 
written by John Philips and published in 1703. 

Page 61. Coptic. —The language spoken by the Egyptians. 

Page 64. Will Honeycomb. —A fashionable town gentleman, and 
one of the members of the imaginary Spectator Club. 

Page 67. Card-matches. —‘The matches formerly made by 
dipping in melted sulphur a thin strip of wood in the form of a 
toothed card.’— Webster. 

Page 68. Dill. —A plant grown in India and Southern Europe* 
from which is distilled dill-water used as an infant medicine. 

Page 71. OLIVER GOLDSMITH—Born 1728; died 1774. 
Best known as the writer of 7 he Vicar of Wakefield , one of the 
forerunners of the modern novel (see p. 87). Excelled also as a poet 
and essayist. Two of his best-known poems are The Traveller 
and The Deserted Village. The first three essays here printed are 
taken from The Citizen of the World , a series of letters supposed 
to have been written by a Chinese philosopher to a friend in China 
commenting on the manners and customs of English people. 
Goldsmith wrote also the comedies The Good-Natured Man and 
She Stoops to Conquer. 

Page 75 . Answerers of books . — Critics, for whom, as an author. 
Goldsmith had little love. 
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Page 86. Queen of Hungary . . . King of Prussia .—The Queen 
of Hungary was Maria Theresa, who fought with Frederick the 
Great of Prussia for the possession of Silesia. England at first 
was her ally, and George 11. himself took the field, and at 
Dettingen beat the French allies of Frederick in 1743. 

Page 88. Alexander VI. —Alexander was Pope of Rome from 
I492 to 1503. He took a great share in political events in Italy, 
and endeavoured to establish a dynasty at Rome, shrinking from 
no means to attain his ends. 

Page 91. Grub Street. —A street near Moorfields, London, once 
the resort of literary hacks ; now known as Milton Street. Gold¬ 
smith himself knew what poverty was from actual experience. 
See the picture on page 79. 

Page 91. WILLIAM COWPER.— Born 1731; died 1800. 
Best known as the writer of John Gilpin , The Task, and several 
well-known hymns. Pie was also a prose writer of distinction, 
and was among the first to make the attempt to translate Ilomer 
into English blank verse. 

Page 98. CHARLES LAMB.— Born 1775; died 1834 
One of our best-known, and best-loved writers of occasional 
papers, whose essays are in a very real sense autobiographical. 
Educated at Christ’s Hospital, he became later a clerk in the 
South Sea House, and afterwards in the India House. He never 
married, but lived with his sister Mary, the ‘ Bridget Elia* of the 
Essays , who wrote with him the well-known Tales from Shake¬ 
speare. His two volumes of Essays of Elia stand quite alone in 
English literature. 

Page 98. A speck of the motley. —A touch of the fool. The fool 
or jester who made merry in the hall of the noble of the early days, 
dressed in clothes of various or motley colours. 

Page 99. Empedocles.— A Greek philosopher of the early days, 
who tnrew himself into the crater of Etna, that people might 
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suppose the gods had carried him to heaven. But one of his iron 
sandals was cast up among the lava and recognised. 

Page 99. Salamander .—A small reptile once supposed to be 
able to live in fire. Samphire is a plant which grows in rock 
crevices and is used for making pickle. 

Page 99. Cleombrotus .—Having read Plato’s account of the 
happiness in store for the soul after death, he leapt into the sea 
to hasten the time of felicity. 

Page 99. Calenturists .—A qalenture is a kind of feverish mad¬ 
ness brought on by the great heat of the tropics. Those who are 
afflicted with it sometimes jump into the sea. 

Page 99. Babel. — See Genesis xi. 1-9. Remember that Charles 
Lamb was a stammerer.' Herodotus the Greek historian does 
not mention Babel, though he tells how .the builders of the 
Pyramids fed their men on garlic. As for Gebir, Lamb’s 
reference is not at all clear. In a poem of Walter Savage 
Landor, Gebir is a prince who builds a city, and finds his work 
destroyed * not by mortal hands.’ 

A toise is a French measure equal to six and a half feet. 

Page 100. Baymund Lully .—An alchemist of the thirteenth 
century who searched for a powder called ‘ the philosopher’s 
stone,’ which would drive out the impurities of baser metals. 

Page 100. Duns ,—Duns Scotus, a learned man known as ‘the 
Subtle Doctor,’ who lived in the thirteenth century. Is said to 
have been a native of Duns in Berwickshire. 

Page 100. Master Stephen .—A foolish, conceited character in 
Ben Jonson’s play Every Man in His Humour. 

Cokes .—A foolish young squire in Jonson’s comedy Bartholomew 
Fair. 

Aguecheek .—A foolish old fop of Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. 

Shallow .—A weak-minded country justice of Shakespeare’s 
Merry Wives. 
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Silence. —Another foolish country justice of Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV. 

Slender. —A country bumpkin, cousin of Justice Shallow. 

Page 101. Armado. —A pompous military bully and braggart of 
Shakespeare’s Love's Labour's Lost. Quisada. —Don Quixote, 
the hero of the famous romance of Cervantes. 

Page 101. Macheath. —A character in The Beggar's Opera of 
John Gay (1727), who has promised to marry Lucy, but is already 
married to Polly. Hence the sentiment— 

* How happy could I be with either 
Were t’other dear charmer away.’ 

Page 101. Malvolian. —Malvolio is one of the characters of 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. 

Page 101. Cervantes. —The author of Don Quixote. Born 1547 ; 
died 1616. 

Page 102. Goddess . . . white boys. —The goddess is possibly 
Luna. The expression * white boys ’ is used elsewhere to mean 
favourites. 

Page 103. Dorimant. —A character in a seventeenth-century 
play called The Man of Mode, by Etherege—genteel and witty, 
but frivolous and pleasure-loving. 

Page 100. In my last . . . old clerks defunct. —Lamb’s essay 
entitled The South Sea House, in which he describes his com¬ 
panions of the desk. 

Page 109. Agnise. —Acknowledge. 

Page 109. Red-letter days. —Special days marked in the Prayer 
Book Calendar by printing their names in red. 

Page 110. Christ's. —Christ’s Hospital, then in London, now at 
Horsham in Sussex. 

Page 110. Marsyas. —In the Greek myth a Phrygian flute- 
player who challenged the god Apollo to a trial of musical skill, 
and being beaten was flayed alive for his presumption. 
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Page 112. BodUy. —Sir Thomas Bodley ( 1545 - 1613 ) founded 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford by a gift of books valued at 
£ 10 , 000 . The library now has nearly half a million volumes. 

Page 112 . Ad eundum .—Latin for to the same {grade). A 
university phrase, used to signify the admitting of a student of 
another university, without examination, to the degree or standing 
held in that other university. 

Page 112 . Sizar. —A class of undergraduates who were at one 
time expected to wait upon the ‘fellows’at dinner in return for 
board and certain gratuities. 

Page 113. Tall trees of Christ's. — Lamb means Christchurch 
College, Oxford. 

Page 113. Manciple. —An official like a steward who super¬ 
intended the supply of provisions to a college or foundation. 

Page 113. Janus. —The two-faced god of the Romans, after 
whom our January is named—one of his faces looking into the 
past, the other into the future. 

Page 114. Arride. —Please. 

Page 114. Varia lectiones .—Different readings. All manu. 
scripts of a poem or other work do not as a rule exactly agree. 

Page 114. Herculatiean raker. —The reference is to Hercu¬ 
laneum, destroyed by the eruptions of Vesuvius in 63 and 79 A. D., 
and accidentally discovered in 1711 . 

Page 116. Queen Lar. —The Lares of the Romans were the 
divinities who presided over the household or family. 

Page 116. Sosia. —The slave of Amphitryon, the Theban 
general of Greek story. On one of his earthly expeditions Jupiter 
assumed the form of Amphitryon, and the attendant god Mercury 
that of Sosia. Mercury encountered Sosia, and the latter could 
not distinguish himself from his double. 

Page 117. Mount Tabor .—In Galilee, the traditional scene of 
the Transfiguration of Christ. t 
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Page 1X7. Parnassus. —The mountain range in Greece on pari 
of which lived Apollo and the Muses, the divinities of music, 
poetry, and the fine arts. 

Page 117. Plato. —The famous Greek philosopher of the fifth 
century B.c. 

Page 117. Harrington. —The political philosopher who in his 
Oceana ( 1656 ) propounded a scheme for an ideal republic. 

Page 117. Agur's wish . — A Hebrew sage to whom is 
attributed the sayings in Proverbs, chapter xxx. See especially 
verse 8 . 


Page 118. Delectable Mountains . . . House Beautiful. See 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. From the Delectable Mountains the 
Celestial City could be seen. 

Page 119. Fauces Avtrni. —The entrance to the Lower World 
near Lake Avernus in Italy. The reference is to Virgil’s AEneid , 
Book vi. 


Page 122. Fuliginous. —Sooty ; from Latin fuligo t soot. 

Page 122 . Valerian. —A shrub, the root of which is used in 
medicine; known also as all-heal. Derived from Latin valere t 
to be strong. 

Page 123. Kennels. —What we now call gutters. The word is 
connected with channel and canal. 

Page 125. Venus lulled Ascanius. —Ascanius was the son of 
vEneas, whose mother was Venus, the goddess of love. 

Page 127. Rochester. —The Earl of Rochester was a favourite 
boon companion of Charles 11 . 

Page 136. Rash king's offspring. —See Judges xi. 38 . 

Page 137. Burton .—Author of The Anatomy of Melancholy , 
1624 . 

Page 137. Religio Medici.—The work of a Norwich physician, 
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Sir Thomas Browne, dealing quaintly with religious and philo¬ 
sophic matters. 

Page 137. Margaret Newcastle .—A seventeenth-century duchess 
who wrote voluminously, but is now known only to students 
of her period. 

Page 142. Two scriptural cousins. —The Virgin Mary and 
Elisabeth. See Luke i. 40 . 

Page 143. WILLIAM HAZLITT.— Born 1778 ; died 1830 . 
Began life as an artist, but soon gave up the pencil for the pen, 
Incoming known as an excellent dramatic and artistic critic as 
well as an essayist. 

Page 149. ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming. ’—The work of the poet 
Thomas Campbell ( 1777 - 1844 ), the writer of Hohenlinden , The 
Battle of the Baltic , etc. 

' Page 151. LEIGH HUNT. —Born 1784 ; died 1859 . Edu¬ 
cated at Christ’s Hospital and took to literature. Founded the 
Examiner , and in it wrote an article reflecting on the Prince 
Regent, for which he was imprisoned for two years. Afterwards 
lived in Italy, and was the friend and associate of Byron and 
Shelley. Wrote essays, poems, and his Autobiography. 

Page 152. Yclept. —Old form of the participle called. 

Page 156. Aurora. —The goddess of the morn of the ancients. 

Page 166. Fhcebus. —The sun. Among the Greeks Phoebus 
Apollo was god of the sun. 

Page 169. Lawn oj Cos. —Cos is an island in the Aegean Sea 
which in the olden days was famous for its garments of fine lawn. 

Page 160. Tartarus .—In Homer and the Greek poets Tartarus 
is the place of torment reserved for the w*cked. 

Page 161. Thomson.— James Thomson ( 1700 * 1748 ), the author 
of the poem entitled The Seasons. • 
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Page 164. Banbury cake-men .—The sellers of Banbury cakes, 
which have been celebrated for three hundred years. 


Page 167. WASHINGTON JR VINO. — Born 1783 ; died 
1859 . American author. Writer of Knickerbocker's History oj 
New York , Bracebridge Hall, Life of Columbus, the Sketch Book, 
etc. Was for some time secretary to the American Legation in 
England, and later U.S. Minister to Spain. 

Page 168. Bucephalus. —The famous war-horse of Alexander 
the Great. 

Page 172. Cyclops round the anvil. —According to one writer of 
ancient Greece the Cyclopes were the forgers of the thunderbolts 
of Zeus, the chief of the gods. Others say they were the assistants 
of Vulcan, who had his forge in Mount Etna. 

Page 176. Peacham. —A writer of the early seventeenth century, 
whose Compleat Gentleman attained great popularity. 

Page 176. Chesterfield. —The Earl of Chesterfield ( 1694 - 1773 ), 
who was famous for his tact, wit, and fine manners. His literary 
reputation rests on his Letters, which are full of wit and rather 
worldly wisdom. 

Page 196. Wassaile bowles. — The word ‘Wassail* is derived 
from two Anglo-Saxon words which mean ‘Health to you l* 
A * wassail * bowl was one filled with liquor, made from roasted 
apples, sugar, toast, spices, and old ale. 

Page 201 . Black-letter. —A name given to the types imitat» 
from the handwriting in use in England in the fifteenth century. 

Page 201. Caxton. —William Caxton ( 1421 - 1491 ), our ft 
printer, used the black-letter. < 

Page 201 . Wynkin de Worde .—Caxton*s assistant, and later 
printer on his own account. 

Page 208. Duke Humphry. —‘To dine with Duke Humphry 
means to go without dinner. To stay behind in St. Paul’s near 
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the monument of the Duke while others more fortunate went home 
to dinner. 

Page 208. Squire Ketch. —The hangman. 

Page 211. W. M. THACKERA Y .—Born 1811 j died 1863 . 
The famous English novelist, author of Vanity Fair , Pendennis, 
Esmond, The Newcornes, The Virginians, and volumes of mis¬ 
cellaneous papers ; at one time a contributor to Punch. 

Page 212 . Pater patria. —* Father of his country.’ This title of 
honour has been applied to many famous rulers in history. 

Page 216. Ypung Bellot .—A young French naval officer who 
perished in the Franklin Expedition in 1853 . 

Page 218. Schdnbrunn. —A royal palace on the outskirts of 
Vienna, built by Maria Theresa, and used as a summer residence 
by the imperial family. 

Page 220 . Nil nisi bottum. —An abbreviation of the well-known 
Latin phrase, De mortuis nil nisi bonum , which means, ‘ Of the 
dead (let us speak) nothing but good.’ 

Page 222 . k Athenaeum* library. —The library of one of the 
leading London clubs, whose membership always includes many 
literary men, lawyers, etc. 

Page 223. Lectures on English History, —These were contrf 
buted to Punch , and at first attracted little attention. They are 
not offered as specimens of Thackeray’s best work but of his 
humour. 

; Page 227. Howell's * Medulla —Howell was an author of the 
patter half of the seventeenth century, who wrote the Medulla 
Historia Attglicatue , an abridged History of England. 

Page 228. Seven Champions of Christendom. —These were 
St. George for England; St. Andrew for Scotland; St. Patrick 
for Ireland: St. David for Wales ; St. Denys for France; St. 
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James for Spain ; and St. Anthony for Italy. Their ‘history ’ was 
written by Richard Johnson in 1617 . 

Page 229. Lord Abinger and Sir A*. Peel. —The former was a 
lawyer raised to the bench by the Prime ‘Minister,* Sir Robert 
Peel. 

Page 238. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON.— Born 1850 ; 
died 1894 . The author of Treasure Island , Kidnapped , etc., as 
well as some of the most graceful and thoughtful essays in the 
whole range of English literature. 

Page 238. Cresset. —A beacon in the form of an iron cage 
known as a * fire-basket.* 

Page 238. Pharos. —An island near the coast of Egypt, on 
which stood a lighthouse reckoned in ancient days one of the 
wonders of the world. The name of the island has come to be 
applied to the lighthouse which stood upon it. 

Page 239. Prometheus. —According to the ancients, Prometheus 
was the god who instructed man in the use of fire and in the arts 
generally. The name means ‘ forethought.* 

Page 241. Thirlmere. —The Cumberland lake which has been 
tapped to supply water to Manchester 
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